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FOREWORD 

Like other orthodox schools of Indian Philosophy, Saiva Siddhanta 
also has a basic philosophical work, the $ioajn3na-bodham of Meykandar, 
which contains the essential teachings of the Vedas and the Agamas. 
Two factors contributed to the development of the schools of Indian 
Philosophy. One was the commentarial tradition. The basic work of 
each school is in the form of sutras. The sutra -work of each school is 
elucidated by a commentary. There is, for example, Vatsyayana’s 
commentary on Gautama’s Nyaya-sutra. In the case of Badarayana's 
Vedanta-sutra , we have more than one commentary on it. Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Madhva, and others wrote elaborate commentaries on the 
Vedftata-sutra from the standpoint of the tradition each belonged to. 
Meykandar s Sivajn&M-bodham, which consists of twelve sutras, has a 
commentary called Sivajn&na-siddhiy&r in Tamil written by Arujnandi. 
The Saiva Siddhanta tradition attaches great importance to this com¬ 
mentary on the $iDajndna-?bodham comii^ as it does from one who was 
not only a contemporary of the author of the SiuajnOna-boikam, but 
who was also one of his disciples. Tradition has it that Arujnandi 
wrote his commentary at the behest of his guru, Meykandadevar. The 
SivajnUna-siddhiyflr in its turn was commented upon by others of the 
Siddhanta tradition. Thus, the commentarial tradition of each school 
has contributed to the growth and enrichment of each school. 

Every philosopher worth the name has not only a tradition and a 
point of view to elucidate and justify, but also other philosophical tra¬ 
ditions with varying stand points to react to. The exchange of philo¬ 
sophical views through objections and replies, counter-objections and 
rejoinders, is another factor which has contributed to the development 
of Indian philosophy. Every philosophical treatise in India is both 
expository and polemical: it not only expounds and justifies, with great 
care and insight, its central teaching supported by pramanas such as 
pratyakfa , anum&na and Sabda, but also criticizes the teachings of others 
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on the authority of pram&nas. This is as much true with regard to the 
£ ivojnana-siddhiyar as it is with regard to any other important philoso¬ 
phical work. 

Aru|nandi’s Sivajnana-siddkiyar contains two parts. The first part 
of this work called "Parapakkam" (Sanskrit: parapaksd) is devoted to the 
refutation of the views of others, while the second part called “ Supak - 
kam ” (Sanskrit: soapak$a) elucidates and vindicates the standpoint of 
Saiva Siddhanta. In this work there are altogether 629 verses of which 
301 are devoted to the refutation of fourteen philosophical positions of 
nOstika and SLstika schools of the Indian tradition. While there are many 
commentaries on the Supakkam portion of the work, there is only one 
commentary on the Parapakkarri written by Tattuvaprakasar. 

So far there has been no exposition in English of the Parapakkam of 
the Siddhiyar. The present volume by my colleague, Dr. R- Gopala- 
krishnan, who is a specialist in Saiva Siddhanta, attempts to elucidate, 
by closely following the Siddhiyar, the standpoint of other schools, as 
advocated by them and the objections thereto from the standpoint of 
Saiva Siddhanta. I am happy to commend this book to the attention 
of scholars and others interested in Saiva Siddhanta vis-a-vis other 
Indian philosophical schools. 

f 

si 

R. balasubramanian 
Director 

Radhakrishnan Institute for 
Advanced Study in Philosophy 




PREFACE 


In this monograph I have attempted to set forth Arujnandi's pre¬ 
sentation and refutation of other schools of thought. As is usual with 
the classical philosophers, Arujnandi's prime concern is to show the 
inadequacies found in the philosophical tenets of the non-Saiva philo¬ 
sophical schools as a prelude to the establishment of the Saiva Siddh¬ 
anta philosophy, viz-, Supakkam . 

In this work, I have not enquired whether Arujnandi’s presentation 
of the views of other schools is authentic, but I have confined myself to 
the views of alien schools as presented and refuted by him. I consider 
that this work will enable the scholars to know the standpoint of Saiva 
Siddhanta with reference to other systems. I am sure that this work 
will serve as a prelude to a better understanding of the Stvajn&na 
Siddhiyar Supakkam . 

I am thankful to the Vice-Chancellor and the authorities of the 
University of Madras for permitting me to write this monograph. I 
thank Dr. R. Balasubramanian, Director, Radhakrishnan Institute for 
Advanced Study in Philosophy, University of Madras, for his guidance 
and encouragement. Let me express my gratitude to Dr. V. A. Deva- 
senapathi. Former Director, Radhakrishnan Institute for Advanced- 
Study in Philosophy, University of Madras for his invaluable 
guidance. I am also grateful to Dr. V. Rathinasabapathy, Professor 
&Head, Department of Saiva Siddhanta, University of Madras, for 
having clarified many points in the text. Let me also convey my 
thanks to Dr. P.K. Sundaram, Formerly Professor^ Radhakrishnan Ins¬ 
titute for Advanced Study in Philosophy and to Mr. P. Krishnan 
Lecturer, Radhakrishnan Institute for Advanced Study in Philosophy, 
University of Madras for their valuable suggestions in preparing the 
manuscripts. I thank M/s. Avvai Achukkoodara for executing the 
work on time. 

Madras 

March 21, 1987 R. GOPALAKRISHNAN 

^<*ru6inuij ; 
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SAIVA SIDDHANTA AND OTHER SYSTEMS 

Saiva Siddhanta philosophy treats other schools of 
thought as heretical or alien doctrines {Parapakkam). Before 
it establishes its settled conclusion or accomplished end 
(i Supakkam ), it distinguishes itself from the non-Saiva 
schools and the other Saivite schools. Arufnandi in his 
Sivajnana Siddhiyar offers a systematic treatment of both 
Parapakkam and Supakkam. The Parapakkam is devoted^ to 
the exposition and criticism of many rival schopls of 
thought from the standpoint of Saiva Siddhanta. The 
other works included in the Meykanda Sdstrds , except the 
Sankarpa Nirdkaranam do not deal with the other schools 
of thought so explicitly and so systematically as Sivajndna- 
Siddhiyar. 

Lokayata, Jainism, and the four schools of Buddhism, 
viz., Sautrantika, Madhyamika Vaibhasika and Yogacara . 
are regarded as the outermost schools, (purappuraccamayam), 
since they not only deny the authority of the Vedas but also 
do not have belief in God. Those.schools which accept the 
authority of the Vedas and do not accept the Agamic 
authority are considered as the outer schools ( puraccamayam ) 
such as Nyaya, Mlmamsa, Ekanmavada, Sankhya, Yoga 
and Pancaratra. A few types of 6aivism known as PaSu- 
pata* Mahavrata, Kapala, Varna, Bairava and Aikkyavada 
come under the inner schools (• ahappuraccamayam ) since they 
do not agree to the scheme of categories putforth by the* 
Siddhanta, though they regard and venerate Siva as the^ 
Supreme God. As the innermost schools ( ahaccamayam ) we 
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have Padanavada, Bfiedavada, Sivasamavada, Siva- 
sankrantavada, Isfvara avikaravada and Sivadvaita. These 
schools accept all the three categories of the Siddhanta, but 
in defining some of them they differ from it. 

In fact, Aru]nandi has not made the above classifica¬ 
tion. On the contrary, he has chosen some systems of 
philosophy prevalent during his time which he considered 
worth" refuting. It is Sivajnana Munivar, 1 the reputed 
commentator of the Sivajnana Bodham, who, in his Magnum 
opus, the Sivajnana Mdpddiyam explicitly classifies the rival 
schools as inner, outer, innermost and outermost. While 
interpreting a word ‘li{D6&t’ which occurs in the avaiyadak- 
kam (homage to the assembly) of , the Sivajnana Bodham, he 
says that the word may mean the scornful language direc¬ 
ted against the outer schools and the slander usuage of 
language. Among these schools of thought, the Lokayata, 
the four schools of Buddhism and Jainism come under 
purappuraccamayam because they consider their own scrip¬ 
tures as basic texts and follow a path prescribed by them, 
though they belong to the heterodox schools which decry 
the authority of the Vedas and Sivdgamas. 

Though the six systems starting from Tarkika to 
Pancaratra generally regard the Veda as the pramdna, the 
Tarkikar among them do not hold pramdniyam and derive 
meaning contrary to Vedic statements. The Mlmamsakas 
accept the karmakdnda of the Vedas and reject the jnana- 
kdnda. The Ekanmavadin gives much importance to the 
jndnakdnda and sets aside the karmakdnda. The rest among 
the Ekanmavadins cull out suitable passages from the Vedas 
to suit their philosophic standpoint and also approve as 
basic texts some scriptures which are anti-Vedic. Since all 
these schools depreciate Sivdgamas , they have been named 
as puraccamayam. &ivajfiana Munivar also elucidates the 
grounds to consider the schools under ahappuraccamayam 
and ahaccamayam and also differentiates these schools from 
$aiva Siddhanta. 
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Saiv'a Siddhanta and other Systems 

It is traditionally held that Arujnandi was the precep¬ 
tor to the father of Meykandar, but after listening to the 
enlightened utterances of Meykandar, Arulnandi becamd 
Meykandar’s disciple. In fact, the Sivajnana Siddhiyar 
Supakkam is an elaborate verse commentary on the Siva- 
• jnana Bodham of Meykandar. Meykandar, the exponent 
of {■laiva Siddhanta, as a submission to the academy 
((avaiyadakkam ) says. “Those that realise their own true 
nature first and then understand the nature of the Supreme 
(by Spiritual experience^ of which the individual selves are 
the eternal servants, are one with the Supreme. So they have 
us as their servant and will not find fault with our system. 
Those that do not understand themselves cannot under¬ 
stand the nature of the Divine; as these do not agree among 
. themselves and unite., their criticism we heed not.”' 
According to one saying, this verse inspired Arulnandi to 
discuss the views of those who do not realize themselves 
and accept Lord Siva as their Master. The Parapakkam has 
been composed in poetry to bring to-light the implications 
of the phrase < pLb 61 nLotL|sm 7 rT^T , (those who do not realize 
themselves) mentioned by Meykandar. It examines the 
views of other schools of philosophy and refutes them from 
the standpoint of the Siddhanta.. 

The Lokayatas never consider themselves as spiritual 
entities; the Buddhists, Sankhyas and the Mayavadins do 
not realise themselves as the possessors of qualities ((gorofiiii 
(o)ui70srr) and the followers of other philosophical schools 
do not realise themselves as the servants of the Lord. 
Though the Pancaratrins and the Sivadvitains regard 
themselves as the servants of the Lord, the former attributes 
subtle dimention ( anuparimanam ) to themselves and trans¬ 
formation (parinamam) to the Lord and the latter questions 
the citbakti of the Lord and accept transformation. Hence 
the above two systems also do not realise themselves. While 
presenting the views of the alien schools and criticising 
them, the author expounds the philosophical tenets of 
Saivism. Such an approach of Arujnandi gives room for 
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the criticism that the Supakkam is the repetition of the 
Parapakkam. In this connection, it is worthwhile to consider 
the justification offered by Devasenapathi: “Having set 
forth his position, the Siddhantin proceeds to examine 
criticism thereof by the followers of other schools. In the 
Parapakkam, Arujnandi stated the views of other schools 
and refuted them from his standpoint. Here the procedure 
is different. He states his position and meets objection 
brought against it. Thus, the charge that the Supakkam 
repeats.what was said, in the Parapakkam is untenable.” 5 

Arujnandi considers and evaluates the philosophical 
doctrines of the outermost and the outer schools such as 
Lokayata, the four schools of Buddhism, the two sects of 
Jainism, the two schools of Purva Mlmamsa, §abda Brah- 
mavada, Mayavad'a, Bhaskara school, Nirlsfvara Sankhya 
and Pancaratra. Among the outer schools, Nyaya and 
Vais'eeika systems or Tarka schools as they are called, do 
not find a place. Arujnandi was the first deary a to present 
the epistemology of Saiva Siddhantain the name of Alavai. 
It is, however, strange to note that he did not take into 
account the logical system in Indian Philosophy, viz., 
Nyaya. Perhaps, he might have been interested in the 
metaphysical views of Indian systems alone' for his work. 
However, he gives a good account of the epistemology of 
the Lokayata and Sautrantika. Among the four schools of 
Buddhism* the author elaborates the views of theJSautran- 
tika system in thirty one verses and brings out the philoso¬ 
phical untenability in forty verses. He putsforth the 
standpoints of the other three schools in one verse each and 
refutes them in one or two verses. The reason for such a 
treatment in the words of Paranjoti is that “The Sautran¬ 
tika Buddhist believing neither in God nor soul, which to 
the Siddhantin are importont entities, and repudiating the 
authority of the Vedas, which to the Siddhantin are 
authoritative books develops a system of thought that calls 
for severe criticism from the Siddhantin.”* While discus¬ 
sing the Pancaratra school, the author presents only the 
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purdnic and legendary informations and points out the 
inconsistencies therein. Probably during the time of the 
author the systematic exposition of the Vis'i?tadvaita philo¬ 
sophy and relevant texts might not hove been available. 
Umapati 6ivacarya too, in his Sahkarpanirakaranam takes 
up Advaita for criticifm in the outer schools. Aikyavada 
Saivism has been considered In the inner schools. The rest 
of the work concentrates on the presentation and criticism 
of the innermost schools. Here also we find no reference 
to the Visrigtadvaita philosophy. 

According to Maraijnana Desikar, one of the com¬ 
mentators on the Siddhiyar, Arujnandi based his Para- 
pakkam on the following works: 

(i) 6ankaracarya’s Sarva Dars’na Sangraha. 

(ii) ^arvamatopanyasa. 

(iii) Ramanadacarya’s Paramatanirakarana 

(iv) Sarvanma Sambhu’s Siddhanta DTpika. . 

(v) Agorasdvacarya’s Siddhant&rtha Samuccaya/ 

But nowhere in the Parapakkam does Arulnandi refer to 
these works. Arulnandi had to master the scriptures which 
were in Sanskrit and especially those with the doctrines of 
rival schools, to reflect over them carefully as to find out 
the-r defects and refute their arguments wherever possible 
from the Siddhanta point of view. He had to present their 
stand first and then to examine them in Tamil, that too in 
a poetic from in the Siddhiyar Parapakkam. Our endeavour 
here is to study on the presentation of alien faiths and 
refutation as well, before the authour could establish the 
Siddhanta doctrines. 

The Parapakkam of Sivajnana Siddhiyar commences 
with invocatory .verses addressed to Lord Ganapati and 
other gods to bless the author for the successful completion 
of his laudable work. In keeping with tradition, Arujnandi' 
invokes the blessings of Lord Ganapati to remove the" 
obstacles that may stand in the way of accomplishing his 
task. One may wonder why a scholar of repute yearns for 
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the Lord to begin his work. It is to be understood that 
even the philosophical texts need divine grace for clarity 
and cogency. Lord Ganesa is said to be the Lord of 
Wisdom. Not only does He free the fetters but also grants 
perfect Wisdom to those who pray to Him! As the author 
has to triumph over his philosophical rivals and to esta¬ 
blish his philosophic tradition, there is no wonder in his 
invoking the grace of Lord Ganapati. 

By way of submitting himself to the assembly, the 
author makes an apologetic preface. The attempt to dis¬ 
close the ancient &aivite tradition which is seldom known to , 
Visuu, Brahma, and to the four Vedas, in the presence of 
the sages on earth who have mastered the Agamas, Vedas 
and other scriptures and ever contemplate on the Holy Feet 
of Lord Siva, is like comparing the merged waters of the 
seven different oceans to that of the water remaining under 
the cloven hoof of a cow. Again on the glorious world 
parents rejoice at the unmeaningful utterances of their 
affectionate children as if they have amassed wealth in 
abundance. Likewise, living in wisdom, the scholars of 
Tamil Language seldom find fault with the lyrics of the 

author, but rather appreciate. 

As a prelude to his work, Arujnandi states the gran¬ 
deur of his work. The Agamas, being revealed by the efful¬ 
gent Lord with perfect wisdom, though differ in many 
repects, culminate in aggreeable theme, even as many paths 
lead to the same village. The unenlightened people, instead 
of following the Agamic path, like mad men, do not find 
the proper path of perfection, but fall back towards those 
who proclaim that they have found out the path leading to 
liberation. This attitude is like the attempt of a man who 
intends to reach the Great Meru mountain, but takes a 
different direction and falls into the ocean. Further, on 
this antique universe the author intends to elucidate in his 
work about the Lord Supreme, His revelations, logic, 
objects known, the path to be followed, the nature of bon¬ 
dage and liberation etc., setting aside the mirage-like false 
faiths through questions and replies as a prelude to realise 
the path of perfect wisdom. 


2 

LOKAYATA (CARVAKA) SCHOOL 

Carvaka, the crest-gem of the atheistic school, follows 
— the doctrine of Brahaspati. The principles of this system 
are hardly found to be incorrect, since the majority of 
living beings hold by the current refrain - 

While life is yours, live joyously 

None can escape Death’s searching eye; 

When once this frame of ours they burn; 

How shall it e’er again return?' 

“The original work of the Carvakas was written in 
sutras by Brahaspati. Jayanta and Gunaratna quote two 
siitras from it. Short accounts of this school may be found 
. in Jayanta’s Nydyamanjari, Madhava’s Sarvadarsana Sam- 
graha and Gunaratna’s TarkarahaSyadipika. ' Mahdbhdrata 
gives an account of a man called Carvaka meeting Yudhis- 
thira.”* • • 

This school of thought treats wealth and pleasure alone 
as the genuine ends of life. As the ideas of future world 
and existence are totally rejected, it concentrates-on worldly 
pleasures and entertainments. Hence it is called Lok^yata - 
a name well in accord with the thing signified. Lokayata 
may be etymologically analysed as “prevalent in the world” 

(loka and dyata.). 3 The Carvaka attunes to materialsim as N 
a more viable means for livelihood than spiritual life. The 
fundamental proposition with which the Carvaka begins 
his philosophy is ‘eat drink and be merry.’ To substantiate 
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this initial dictum he organises his thoughts in a way lacking 
logical rigour. It is crude materialism unsupported by 
sound metaphysics and moral codes. In epistemology, the 
Carvaka holds that that alone is true which is perceived 
and anything which transcends perception is doubtful, 
unreliable and undependable. The validity of even infer¬ 
ence is questioned, not to speak of other pramanas. All the 
metaphysical doctrines involve conception and not percep¬ 
tion and hence they are eliminated form the purview of 
philosophy. Consciousness is reduced to matter in propor¬ 
tionate combinations. Among the four major values of 
human life ( purusarthas ), the Carvaka accepts only kama or 
sensuous pleasure as having the highest value while artha 
or wealth is a means to attain kama. Dharma , or righteous¬ 
ness in the accepted sense of the term is rejected. Moksa is* 
altogehter rejected as unattainable. - 


Arulnandi takes up this school first in his treatise in 
the name ofLokayata. The followers of the Lokayata accor¬ 
ding to him, neither has the intelligence nor the power to 
understands he import of the theory promulgated by Brahas- 
pati, the priest of Indra. He considers this theory as mainly 
intended for the sensuous pleasure of human beings. 


Epistemology 

The only pramdna (alavai) acceptable to the Loka- 
yata is perception (katchi) which, when united with the 
mind etc., is of six kinds. 4 It does not require inference 
(anumana) and testimony (Sabda). The objects of percep¬ 
tion are only the elements, four in number, which are known 
through their inherent natures such as hardness, coldness, 
heat and diffusiveness. 

Earth (<£solo) is perceived through hardness. 

Water (L/fiffrsb) is perceived through coldness, 

Fire (assrsb). is perceived through heat and 
Air (&irtpg») is perceived through diffusiveness. 

The fifth element, viz-, ether or akdSa is not accepted 
since it is not susceptible to perception. The following are 

* ■** * ***• • * 
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the qualities of elements: Earth has smelly /Bfr/D sold ); Water, 
.taste (£g(r<5i h); fire, form (s_0Gijlo) and air, touch (urPa=u>). 
Just as several products like pot etc., are made from clay, 
even so the things of the universe are produced due to the 
union of these elements among themselves. Even as bub¬ 
bles are formed in water, intellect (i_/<s<$), character 
(<gj€mib), five senses (ggihQuavi?) and organs of wisdom 
(l/6D6bt) are formed owing to the interaction of the elements. 
Both animate and inanimate beings are the products of 
matter. 4 

The Lokayata, according to Arulnandi,. considers the . 
basic structure of the human body to be caused by the 
principle of primal matter. As long as there is unity among 
the elements, the senses, sensations, intellect, etc., persist. 
Even if one element is,separated from the rest, the senses 
etc., will become inert (eventually destroyed are the other - 
senses, qualities, intellect, etc.). By the same procedure all 
the movable and immovable objects perish. When the 
effects such as form, quality etc., disappear, they are resol¬ 
ved into their cause, viz-, the four elements. The Gamtka 
asserts that the highest wisdom lies in realising this process 
of origin and decay of human organism. 

Arulnandi so far has presented the salient features of 
the Lokayata. Now he proceeds to discuss the criticisms 
levelled by the Lokayata against those who have different 
accounts of reality. According to the Carvaka, creation 
and dissolution are explained in terms of association and 
dissociation of the four elements. No doctrine like God, 
karma, dtman , etc., is warranted. Any attempt to postulate 
such things and claim to know them Would be like the act 
of the son of a barren woman climbing on the hare’s horn 
and pluking the sky flower. Here the. Carvaka ridicules 
the attitude of the theists who make futile attempts to know 
the metaphysical entities like God, soul, etc. These are all 
due to conceptualisations Which fall outside the scope of 
perception and empirical verification. Since the validity of 
inference is rejected, inferential knowledge of such entities 

f * <9i€DnJ6tflLai: 
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is also not accepted. According to the Lokayata, each ele¬ 
ment is a deity; the defects in the elements cause karma and 
consciousness produced by the combination of the elements 
constitute atman. Other than these, there is no necessity 
to postulate God, karma and soul. 

Karma ' 

The Lokayata. asks those who believe that karmas of 
the past births cling fast to - a person in his subsequent 
' births, how this is possible since all the karmas perish when 
the body is destroyed? To say that the karmas subsist in the 
subtle body when the gross body perishes, is like saying 
'that the extinct flame of a lamp illumines in the absence of 
a wick. The supporters of the karma theory may argue 
that the karmas operate like, the decomposed straw and 
plants' to grow. To this the Lokayata replies that the decom¬ 
posed straw and plants are beneficial wherever they are 
manured and not in other places.' This is like saying that 
the hungry man’s eating is beneficial to his excreta, but not 
to his blood. 

X 

The theists may ascertain that the non-identical nature 
of body, consciousness and intelligence of individuals are 
attributed to the active role of karma. Ifso, how are we to 
account for the variation in the five fingers? What karmas 
had they accumulated? The dissimilarity in them is attri¬ 
buted by the Lokayata to the proportionate increase or 
decreas in the constituent elements and not to karmai Fur¬ 
ther, if pleasure and pain are caused by karma, then what, 
sort of karma the pure water has performed (either good or 
. bad) to mix with sandal paste and with fire? It is to be un¬ 
derstood, says the Lokayata, that objects have natural 
qualities according to the nature of-elements and karma does 
not come into the picture at all. For example, leather etc. 
shrink in the presence of fire and loosen in water since the 
laws of matter are operative. Again, a person may feel plea¬ 
sure to smear fragrant sandal water and may totally feel 
discomfort to be near fire. 
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Danial of Soul - . 

» According to the Carvaka, the soul is only a conscious 
living body and nothing more than this can be presumed. 
The soul does not exist independent of the body. Even as 
the betel leaves, nuts and lime produce red colour when 
chewed, consciousness emerges in the body due to proper, 
combination of the elements. If human soul is said to exist, 
then it should be given to any one of the six modes of 
perceptions. One should not attempt to establish the exis¬ 
tence of the soul by means of the deluding scriptural autho¬ 
rity. Such an attempt resembles the act of those who 
measure the hare's horn and claim validity for that. 

No-God Theory 

If God is "formless ( arupam ), then He should be like the. 
non-intelligent sky'. On the contrary, if He has form 
(rupam), then He should have a body made up of elements 
and He becomes one with the object, of the world. If form- 
formless (rupurupam) is his stature, one cannot conceive 
such a combination. For ‘is it possible to suspend a stone 
(form) in the sky (formless)?' askes the Carvaka. 

The Philosophy of the Lokayata 

As the Lokayata is committed to materialism, he inter¬ 
prets the Veda in term's of materialism and says that the 
Vedas declare that the earth evolves into food, and from 
food comes the body and from body arises intellect and 
from intellect emerges the mind. The people on earth, 
instead of following the path of materialism, follow various 
delusive paths and suffer needlessly. The real end of life is 
sensuous enjoyment which is available readily on this earth. 
Even after knowing this, people ignore this fact and aspire, 
for bliss in heaven as informed by others and suffer by 
performing austerities. Such persons are like those who 
search for water elsewhere (probably a mirage) while water 
is available before them, only to die of great thirst. 

The Lokayata considers Vami(Vamatantri)ashisbosom 
friend since he pursues like him the paths of murder' and 
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robbery and vices which the cowards call evilv He seeks 
the company of^girls with lovely braids of hair. Rudra, 
Brahma, Vi§nn and Indra achieved greatness because of 
their intimate connection with womenfolk (goddesses). If 
one aspires to be like them, the only vyay suggested is to be 
in the company of women. When the womenfolk develop 
bitterness of temper, it is the duty of a person to dispel 
their anger and get joy in their company. Those who do 
not follow these means of the Lokayata ( i.e ., embracing 
ladies by fair or foul means) perish in the attempt to live as 
a sage. Again, the erring followers of other faiths go astray 
by way of anticipating other worlds, instead of establishing 
heaven on earth with the damsels. 

Austerity ( tapas ), according to the Lokayata, is to set 
right the displeasure of his beloved ones and to kneel down 
before them. Mukti or liberation is to have sex-relation 
with them after compromising their love quarrel. A mukta 
or a perfected one is who has unified his thought, word and 
deed on these affairs and <( succeeded i n these ventures. The 
Lokayata asks, ‘what is the use of believing in the.existehce 
of liberation and getting physically reduced (due to austeri T 
ties)?’ None can be produced as a witness who has shown, 
seen or even heard of mukti, or. vidu. As it is impossible, 
then it would be wise to obey the orders of the king to 
enjoy the material comforts regularly through the acquired 
wealth and be contented with such easily available plea¬ 
sures. . 

Thus in the foregoing lines Arulnandi has presented the 
views of the Carvaka and now he proceeds to refute them. 

refutation 

Perception is Not the Only Pramdna 

Arulnandi questions the basic contention of the Loka¬ 
yata according to whom, direct perception alone is the 
means for v ali d knowledge. How could Lokayata claim 
that inference is invalid? If his father had died before his 
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birth and mother after his birth, how could he come to 
know the origin of his existence? In this case, it is only 
inference and not perception that has. a vital role. Further, 
the mere sight of dark clouds, thunder and lightning will 
make one infer the ensuing heavy downpour; similarly the 
sight of the river which is in spate whose waves uproot 
sandal and eagle-wood (cS/<^6b)- trees, makes us .conclude 
that there must have been heavy rains in the upper regions. 
Here too we depend on inferential knowledge. 

1 , V 

If, according to the Lokayata, inference itself involves 
perception (including our knowledge of previous direct 
perception-y^suarriL^), then it may be asked how can we 
determine the emergence of intelligence from the elements- 
constitut-ed body? Moreover, intelligence which knows sat 
etc., through the senses is also understood in terms of infer¬ 
ence. On the contrary, if the Lokayata still insists on his 
basic proposition that other than perception there is no 
pramana, then the Siddhantin would reply that the funda- 
- mental principle of the Lokayata that the body is constitu¬ 
ted of the elerpents itself is based on inference only. For 
none can perceive the constituting elements in one’s body. 

Testimony 

The; Vedas and other scriptures being themselves free 
from blemish, reveal only faultless truths. For instance, the 
predictions of the astrologers are verified in due time. 
Moreover, the buried treasures beneath the earth are 
unearthed following the directions'found in some texts. 

Creator 

“How could the Lokayata claim that matter is eter¬ 
nal?” 1 asks Arulnandi. For, the products of matter have 
origin and decay and hfence they are not only non-eternal 
bul also require an agent to produce them like pots, etc., 
made out of clay require a potter. The Lokayata says 
that mind etc., evolve from matter without a cause like the 
formation of bubbles in water. To this Arujnandi objects 
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that the bubbles are formed not by themselves but by the 
agency of air. According, to the Carvaka, the bubbles 
formed out of water, resolves into water. Similarly the 
products of matter ultimately resolve in matter. The 
products of matter are not to be conscious like the intelli¬ 
gence since they are inert in nature. Again, if it is stated by 
the Carvaka that intelligence evolves from the combination 
of the-four elements like the red colour produced on chewing 
betel leaves, nuts and lime, then the red colour is insepar¬ 
able from the matter itself. This argument is tenable in so 
far as the mind is inseparable 'and concomitant with the 
body. But in actual experience when the body becomes a 
corpse, the mind vanishes in a trice. Arulnandi considers 
the argument,of the Carvaka that consciousness is a product 
of matter as preposterous and ridiculous. Matter and mind 
are two different entities and hence to hold that the latter 
arises from the former is unsound. The same argurnen is 
pursued further that in the combination of the leaves, 
nuts and lime only red colour results. On the contrary, by 
the union of different kinds of matter, senses, sensations and 
qualities result-in different kinds and shades. How could 
the Lokayata explain this phenomenon? He should admit 
an agent to cause material causation even as an agent is 
required to experience the' red colour formed from the 

leaves etc. 


Further, like the web coming out of the spider, the 
five senses, hunger, sleep, fear, passions are produced from 
the body and hence no first cause is needed according to 
the Lokayata. If this is so', says Arulnandi, then men should 
have been evolved from space as male, female and eunuch. 
Since the four elements are of the same quality, they can¬ 
not account for the existence of various beings such as' 
animals, birds, plants, etc. 


Karma 

If the Lokayata denies the role of karma, then diffe¬ 
rences in births cannot be accounted for. Eventually there 
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will be no bodies, indriyas and the knowledge produced 
from one to. five. senses/ Moreover, the mere union, of 
matter cannot produce the intellectual understanding, the 
effect of past actions and the differences in qualities. It is 
to be granted that karma alone is responsible for the lower 
and higher nature of indriyas and other differences in qua¬ 
lities ((g6BOTGu<aiE/<956fr) as weir as for the. classes 
Gupraaeir). 

Mind 

To the. contention of the Lokayata that the elements 
bringforth mind, 7 Arulnandi replies that we do not observe 
the invisible mind in the visible matter, since the material 
bodies are only objects of our knowledge and do not cons¬ 
titute knowledge itself. In a dead body no knowledge is 
witnessed. The Lokayata may argue that since the vital 
air (prana) has left the body, there is no cognition. But 
Arujhandi argues that knowledge does not arise in sleep 
though air has not moved away from the body: So it is to 
be understood that evolution of knowledge through the 
elements is impossible. 

If the Lokayata asserts that intelligence is a product 
of the body, then in the order of creation different beings 
ranging from ant to elephant should have different intelli¬ 
gence in proportion to the size of their body. On the con¬ 
trary, elephants do have lesser intelligence than human 
beings whose bodies are smaller* than elephants. Hence 
intelligence is not a quality of the body. To this criticism 
the Lokayata may reply that (wherf the elements unite) 
intelligence preponderates while the material components 
are less gross; intelligence is less while the material compo¬ 
nents are more gross. That is, knowledge depends upon 
the magnitude of the constituting matter. In that case, 
the Siddhantin argues, the bodies produced by matter 
should neither grow larger nor smaller, but should remain 
the same throughout. But in actual experience we see that 
in due course the' larger bodies reduce themselves into 
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smaller ones and vice-versa. ;Since the bodies grow and 
decay with time, we,can certainly hold that intelligence 
never evolves from the elements. 

Even if we admit that the bodies come into existence 
due to the combination of elements, then they must be 
homogenous and not heterogenous.' But the Lokayata has 
to account for the differences in birth as male and female 
and even procreation is possible through them only. AruJ- 
nandi says that the Lokayata places only deluding argu¬ 
ments in support of his thesis while the truth remains that 
the body is produced due to one’s karma which is controlled 
by an agent. Arujnandi''refers to God by the term ‘ Karthd\ 
(<®fr<s<$fr).' To this'view the Lokayata may reply that males 
and females come into being from the union of the elements 
like the production of pot etc., from clay. Arujnandi ob¬ 
jects to this by saying that the elements vary among them¬ 
selves in their qualities. Even if it is granted that they 
combine themselves, has any one perceived the combination 

of water and fire? asks the author. 

\ - 

It would be extremely difficult to conceive the idea of 
g ex relation between the male apd female members, if the 
elements constitute the human bodies. The Lord who has 
no beginning has coupled with His spouse and opted for- 
epjoyment. Consequently, the human beings follow the 
same practice. In order' to explicate the pattern of human 
living as the union between, male and female, the Lord and 
His consort have union, a model to family life. 

, j t j s quite obvious that when water is associated with 
sandal, it is cold and with fire, it is hot. The Lokayata 
asks: what karma has water acquired to undergo such a 
change? So he eliminates the Concept of karma from the 
purview of philosophy. The Siddhantin argues that in this 
example it is understood that water has two-fold charac¬ 
teristics, viz.) coolness and hotness. Similarly karmas affect 
the human beings in two ways and yield pleasure and pain. 
Pleasure and pain are experienced not by inert matter 
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(acetana) but by conscious beings ( cetana ). The Lokayhta 
asserts that the sexual pleasure is natural and is not due to 
karma. In that case, the Siddhantin asks, why does he feel 
pain in the absence of pleasure?. The Lokayata should rea¬ 
lize that pleasure and pain are attributed, to the active' 
force of virtue and vice respectively of his prdrabdha karma. 
Even karma does not by itself yield the fruits.' God in His 
infinite love and grace controls and directs karma. 

The Lokayata objects to the view of the Siddhantin 
that karma, soul, etc., are eternal and holds that none can 
unite them, including God. Arulnandi replies that the 
three impurities, ^., dnava , mdyd and karma, the soul and 
Lord all are eternal. The karmas are performed by the 
souls and their fruits do not reach the doer by themselves. 
The bodies being eternally unintelligent, cannot unite with 
the soul by themselves. Hence the eternal Lord has to 
bring about the union between’ karma and its effect, karma 
and body and body and soul and govern the universe 
under an eternal law. , ’ " 

Soul x 

The Lokayata denies the existence of the soul on the 
ground that it is imperceptible to the external senses. The 
Siddhantin asks him whether the body can look at the eyes 
which s^e it? 8 It is but natural for. the eyes to behold the 
body. But the eyes cannot perceive the soul. Since the soul 
is of the form of consciousness (cetana), it can perceive the 
karanas or the instruments of knowledge. Even as the body 
cannot see the eyes, the karanas too - cannot seethe souk So 
the Lokayata should know the reality of the soul. Further, 
fire appears only in combustible objects and by itself it does 
not become apparent. Similarly, the soul does not appear 
apart from the body. A lamp burns with the aids of oil 
and wick and in the same way the soul experiences karmas 
attached to the body. * 

According to Arulnandi, as knowledge, which appears 
and disappears, is different from the body, the knowledge 

I 3 • 
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of the past life must be continued in the present also instead 
of ignorance. If the Carvaka objects to this view, then 
while dreaming is it, possible to think that it is a dream? 
Certainly it is not so. Nevertheless, the knowledge of the 
post-natal stage is not the same as the pre-natal stage. Since 
knowledge arises and disappears, it cannot be attributed as 
• an essential nature of the soul. The soul transcends such 
empirical conditions of knowledge and hence it is .pure. 

.If the Lokayata objects to the view that the knowledge 
that has lapsed is reproduced again, then, how can we 
explain the phenomenon that while in sleep one is uncons¬ 
cious and in waking state one is conscious? To the question 
how does one body perish and another one emerge, it is 
replied by'the Siddhantin that it is like the soul in sleep 
losing its entire consciousness of the body and regaining it 
in waking state, Again, the Lokayata asks how the indriyas 
come into being when they are destroyed in death. Arujnadi 
replies that it is like the motionless state of one’s karanas in 
swoon (the karanas subsist in vital air in swoon) and when 
one recovers, the karanas get activated. The wise people 
compare births and deaths to the waning and waxing of 
the moon. 

. \ 

The elements spoken of by the Lokayata will exist so 
long as they are experienced and then they will disappear 
in due course. Hence it becomes necessary to hold that an 
Omnipotent Being creates, sustains and withdraws „the 
elements. Even as the inanimate clay is converted into a pot 
due to an efficient cause like a potter, the unconscious 
elements are made active due to an intelligent agent, viz-, 
God. ' 

i 

Lord Siva, the Supreme Being, is seldom known to 
Brahma, Vignu and even to the four Vedas. As an arbiter, 
He walked in the streets of Thiruvarur at midnight to redress 
the love-quarrel between His devotees — St. Sundarar and 
his spouse Paravaiyar. This attitude of Siva shows His 
benevolent -nature towards His devotees. If the Lokayata 
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surrenders to Lord Siva and aspires for His grace, the Lord 
will bless him in a trice. 


.Arulnandi now proceeds to state the impurities of 
materialistic pleasures, especially due to the company of 
women and stresses the need to develop devotion to Lord 
Siva. He says that when a golden ornament is dropped in 
dirt, we hesitate to touch it with our hands. Likewise, 
infatuation for womefolk should be rooted out on the - 
ground that their bodies too contain urine, blood, excreta, 
etc., that stink. There is no meaning hi chasing women. 
•One should give up lust. For^ thebpdies of women are only • 
a mass of dirt which are composed of skin, blood, flesh, fat, 
bones and secretions along with the nauseating worms, 
phlegm, bile, etc., which make their bodies swaying vessels- 
of urineJ Still women are praised for their fish-like eyes. 
Arulnandi emphasises that devotion to the Lord should not 
be hampered by the mean mentality of chasing women and 
indulging in sexual relations. From the above, it is to be 
understood that sex is to be sublimated and not vulgarised. 

It is to be condemned with relentless severity since the 
bodies of women are only a mass of dirt. 


Arulnandi compares the lustful wandering of men to 
the rambling movements of pigs which eat human excreta 
and become besmeared with it and enjoy it. Overcoming 
this degrading tendency viz., lust, if one becomes devoted to „ 
the Lord Supreme, one can enjoy His unspotted and peren¬ 
nial-bliss. This enjoyment alone, can be rewarding with 
multitude of joy and one may feel free from the impurities. 

It is quite natural that the enraged men never know the 
benefits of forbearance; people wallowing in passion do not 
relish the pleasures of being passionless. Similarly the Loka¬ 
yata is one who has developed passions towards womenfolk 
and who opts for momentary pleasures ignoring supreme 
bliss. If he has to realize this, he should relinquish his 
lower natures and cling fast to the Holy Feet of tfle Lord 
who is Paraparan (the transcendent and immanent Lord) 
and who has ,been praised by Indra and "oth^r celestials. 
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Brahma, Visnu and others. Truly, the Lokayata, assures 
Arulnandi,' can experience in his body the unsurpassable 
bliss. " 


The Lokayata.considers lust, anger, greediness and 
other vices as pleasure. This is like preferring heat in 
winter and cold water in summer which are not durable 
but end with the season. Instead, if the Lokayata follows 
the path of jndna and submits himself totally to the Lord, 
then he can enjoy everlasting bliss. 

, Arulnandi concludes the discussion by saying that the 
works to be widely read and reflected over by the followers 
of 6aivism are the Sivagamas. The revelations of the Siva- 
gamas are Pati, Pa$u and PaSa. The thing to be done for 
ever is to meditate on and adore the Holy Feet of the Lord. 
The things to be abhorred and abandoned are lust, jea¬ 
lousy,,etc. The thing which is required is the Lord’s grace 
in abundance. Liberation ( mukti ) is attained by removing 
the stains of the three impurities and uniting the soul with 
the Pure Lord. 


EVALUATION 

/ 

’ Arulnandi calls this materialistic school of thought 
Lokayata and in no place does he mention its other name, 
viz-i Carvaka. Strictly speaking, the Lokdyata-sdstra is attri¬ 
buted to Brahaspati or Carvaka, It is very difficult to 
determine who this Brahaspati was. Dasgupta refers to a 
number of works wherein the name occurs. In his words, 
“Brahaspati, the author of the Lokayata-sastra is thus a 
mythical figure, and we have practically no information 
regarding the originator of the Lokayata system. It is 
probable, that the original Lokayata work was written in 
the form of sutras which had atleasttwo commentaries, the 
earliest of which was probably as early as 300 or 400 B.' C. 
There was at least one metrical version of the main con¬ 
tents of this system from which extracts are found quoted 
in M^hvaSsySarvadarSana Samgvaha and in other places.”’ 
Similar is the case with Carvaka whether it was the name 
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of a real person or not. The term Lokayata refers to tricky 
disputation, sophistry or causistry, 10 while Garvaka refers 
to a kind of people who are fond of eating since Garvaka 
has its root carv which means to eat." Arulnandi also has 
not mentioned the sources from which he has gleaned , the . 
basic doctrines of this system. For, "the original works of 
Garvaka school are now lost to us. _ Some fragments of 
views and utterances which are lying scattered in different 
works of the Hindus, Buddhists and Jains form the basis of 
our knowledge of the system.”” 

Arulnandi commences his work on Lokayata by saying 
that Brahaspati was the priest of Indra. When Indra 
wanted to do penance, Brahaspati- preached him the . 
attractions of earthly pleasures and persuaded him not to 
resort to tapas, but to resume his usual life. The followers 
of Brahaspati, setting aside the purpose for which the prea¬ 
chings were meant, despised everything else, and indulged, 
in self-seeking pleasures and sensuous enjoyments. They 
even went to the extent of justifying them as worth pursu¬ 
ing. Just as Lord Krishna induced Arjuna to kill his 
enemies (kith and kin), Brahaspati convinced Indra to per¬ 
form his svadharma' It is a pity that Brahaspati’s followers 
went to extremes in following his teachings. Hence Arul¬ 
nandi rebukes them saying that they have neither the 
intelligence nor the grace to understand the teachings of 
_ their master. ' ; 

Lokayata has been explained as a philosophical system' , ■ 
which has a series of conclusions drawn from false premises. 

Of course, the first premise that perception alone is valid 
is inadequate. Epistemologically, the* system fails to recog¬ 
nise the validity of inference and testimony and hence its 
metaphysics is based on shaky-foundations. The author of 
the Parvadarfanasamgraha says that there are two kinds of 
perceptions, biz., external and internal (i.e., as produced'by 
■the external senses, or by the inner sense, mind}. 18 But 
Arujnandi holds that perception according to the Lokayata 
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is of six kinds. Tattvaprakasar, the commentator of Siddhi- 
yar Parapakkam lists them. In another place also while 
refuting the existence of the soul, the Lokayata mentions 
about the six kinds of perceptions that if the soul exists, it 
/must be given to .‘any one of these kinds of perception. But 
' hardly one can find references to such accounts in the epis¬ 
temology of any system in Indian Philosophy. All the 
■ schools invariably assert that the Lokayata accepts only 
perception as the valid means of knowledge. Again, the 
arguments of Arulnandi to show the non-acceptability of 
inference, testimony and other pramdnas are not well 
explained. 

The Lokayata, according to Arulnandi, quotes the 
Vedic authority to establish his point of view, viz-, ‘the ele¬ 
ments evolve into food, and from food arises body, and from 
the body mind and the rest and resolve into each other in 
the same order.' In the Brahadaranyaka Upanisad 14 it is 
stated that consciousness emerges from elements of matter 
and ceases along with them and "that after death there is 
no consciousness. In order to substantiate his standpoint, 
the Lokayata receives support from the Upanisads, the end 
of the Vedas. It may be questioned that when the Lokayata 
defies . the authority of the Vedas, how can he quote the 
scripture to defend his position? According to the Lokayata, 
«... the Veda is tainted by the three faults of untruth, 
self-contradiction,: and tautology; then again the imposters 
who call themselves vaidic pundits are mutually destructive 
as the authority qfth e jndna-kdnda, is overthrown by thoss 
who maintain that of the karma-kanda while those who 
maintain the authority of thejridna-kdnda reject that of the 
karma-kdnda, and lastly, the three Vedas themselves are 
only the incoherent rhapsodies of knaves.” 1 s 

s 

The Lokayata denies verbal testimony as the valid 
means of knowledge and he violates his epistemological 
stand when he resorts to Vedic authority to strengthen his 
standpoint. Probably, he might have understood the whole 
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text in the sense of materialism and the trouble starts here 
only. 

While refuting the Lokayata, the author makes use of 
purvdvat and sesavat kinds of anumana, viz-, when we expect 
rain while seeing the dark nimbus clouds, we have a case 
for the former ,and when we see a river in floods and we 
infer that there was rain elsewhere, we have a case for the 
latter. The author’s knowledge of Nyaya system is revealed. 
This makes one wonder why he has not included Nyaya 
system into the list of schools which he has considered in 
his work. In the Supakkam also Arujnandi refutes the meta¬ 
physical -doctrine of the CarvSka without mentioning its 
name. Only the commentators refer to this school. Accor¬ 
ding to the Siddhantin, the preservation of the world is’ 
real even as creation and destruction are real.. The Loka¬ 
yata upholds the view that by means of perception the 
existence of the world is ascertained. The same prarhdna , 
viz-, perception is sufficient to substantiate the origin and 
decay of the world according to the Siddhantin. 16 

J.M. Nallaswamy Pillai translates a verse, thus: “If 
you say that the five senses, hunger, sleep, fear and passions 
. are produced from the body, without any other first cause, 
like the we^from the spider, then why don’t you produce 
the web from the sky?” 17 This translation seems to be mis¬ 
leading. For Arujnadi says that, according to the Lokayata, 
the web is a new creation from the spider (asatkdryavdda or 
drambavdda) and like this if the five senses etc., are. newly 
emanated from the body, then men as male, female and 
eunuch should have been produced from space. The inter¬ 
pretation of the words &_§p/rsio<a Guit&> (like the spider) and 
‘eurr&sPe&r evp$® ld’ (will come from the space) makes the 
translator hold his view while the commentator links the 
words ‘6urr6ffP65T 6ujB$®d)’ with the subsequent words ( LoiT<arr, 
The translator has not included the ideas 
of male, female and eunuch which is found iqcluded in the 
text. The thought which is implicitly stated by the Siddh- 
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antin is that subjective characterstics of human beings can¬ 
not be the products of body, but of the soul. ' 

If the Lok.ayata claims that the elements are the cause 
the ofbody, then how are we to account for the sexual contacts 
between male and female? Taking into account of the 
scriptural evidences, Arulnandi holds that the union of 6iva 
and $akti paved the way for the living beings to follow 
.sexual relations. In the Supakkam also he says, “Siva begets 
Sakti and Sakti begets.Siva. Both in their happy union 
produce the worlds and the jlvas. Still, Bhavan (Siva) is a 
celibate (Brahmacari) and the sweet tongued. Sakti remains 
a virgin." Sages only comprehend this secret.” 15 Is it a fact 
that the human beings follow the ex ample of Divine Beings 
in sexual matfers? one may ask seriously; For human 
beings have psychological urge or natural instinct in them 
to have sexual experience for procreation. Gods and 
Godesses get united for the sake of creating this universe 
etc., which may be conveniently said as the divine sport [Ilia). 
This explanation does not resolve the difficulty as to. why 
the Gods and Goddesses should have sex relations. 

Other schools of Indian philosophy vehemently attack 
Carvaka for obvious reasons. First, it does not approve 
the authority of the Vedas and secondly, it does not recog¬ 
nise. and appreciate all the cardinal virtues or human 
values { purusarthas ). The Lokayata attaches exclusive 
importance to kama. This system has not been criticised 
for its being atheistic. For we have Sankhya and Mimamsa 
systems which-advocate atheism. Arujnandi refutes this 
system for its nonpostulation of a Supreme God, which is 
revealed in many verses. Also he condemns severely the 
voluptuous attitude promulgated by the followers of Car¬ 
vaka which would be detrimental to the human develop¬ 
ment through religious means. The last verse of this section 
is significant in the sense that the author summarises .the 
quintessence of l^aiva Siddhanta philosophy in a nutshell 
which will enable the readers to proceed to the other schools 
the author has to consider. 
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Owing to their great zeal to get away with the ecclesi¬ 
astical monopoly and total freedom from religious bindings, 
the materialistis went to the other extreme.” In the words 
of Prof. Hiriyanna, “It is difficult to believe that there 
could ever have existed such a school of thought.' Even if* 
we explain its extreme views as due to a reaction against . 
free speculations and the austere asceticism that were 
widely current in ancient India, the -system, we must " v 
admit, should once have inculcated less objectionable 
principles. The form in which it is now presented has an 
air of unreality about it, If any proof were required, it is 
found in its lesson of self-indulgence, which needs not to be 
taught. It is also some what suspicious that the Carvaka- 
doctrine should consist, so much in denying what is accep¬ 
ted by the other schools and so little in contributing any 
new ideas of its own to the sum of Indian thought - .” 40 

' Though the Lokayata system has been presented and 
evaluated as crude materialism, Arulnandi tries to picturise 
it not as a system to be stunned with. It has certain values 
worthy of consideration as well. For instance, according 1 
to Arulnandi, though the Lokayata system has set aside the 
feasibility of attaining liberation, it makes an earnest 
appeal to the people to obey the orders of the rulers and 
enjoy material^comforts not through unfair means, but 
through the acquired wealth. The trends of patriotism and 
perfect acquisition of property show the Lokayata’s adher¬ 
ence to social norms. 


\ 
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BUDDHISM 

, Introduction 

Buddha preached a religious philosophy which was 
‘ not dogmatic, but he discountenanced any 'metaphysical 
speculation. He followed critical analysis based on obser¬ 
vation and reasoning. As the Buddha was rational in his 
contemplation on all the spheres of human existence, a 
p hil osophical systetn was incidentally formed. “His Philo¬ 
sophy, partly expressed and partly implicit, may be called 
positivisim in so far as he taught that our thoughts should 
be confined to. this world and to the improvement of our 
' existence here. It may be called phenomenalism in so far 
as he taught that we were sure only of the phenomena we 
experienced. It is therefore, a kind of empiricism in 
method because ^experience according to him, was the 
source of knowledge.” 1 But Buddha did not want his 
teachings to be styled as any ‘ism'. He developed psycho¬ 
logy, logic and ethics, but did not favour metaphysics for 
♦great truths were hidden away in the fogs of mysty meta¬ 
physics.* 8 

After the passing away of the Buddha, his followers 
began to justify his teachings, to defend them from criticism 
to conyert other thinkers to their faith and ask meta¬ 
physical questions concerning things beyond our experience, 
which the Buddha was reluctant to discuss. According to 
Radhhkrishnan, “The empiricism of Buddha led tb a 
thorough criticism and disintegration of conventional 
beliefs The empiricism of the Buddhist schools is an intel- 
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ligent application of the critical method to experience itself. 
Through the pressure of logic rather than, of set design 
Buddhism resulted in different schools of thought.” 5 The 
author of the tiarva DarSana Samgraha says that “these same 
Buddhas discuss the highest end of man from four stand¬ 
points. Celebrated under the designations of Madhyamika, 
Yogachara, Sautrantika, and Vaibhashika, these Buddhists 
adopt respectively the doctrine ofa universal void (nihilism), 
an external void (subjective idealism), the inferrability of 
external objects (representationism), and the perceptibility 
of external objects (presentationism). Though the venerated 
Buddha be the only one teacher (his disciples) are fourfold 
in consequence of thi^ diversity of views; Just as when one 
has said, “The sun has set,” the adulterer, the thief, the 
divinity student, and others understand that it is time to 
set about their assignations', their theft-, their religious duties,- 
and so forth, according to their several inclinations.”* 

Thus among the several schools in Buddhism, only 
four have been prominent and recognised by the Hindu 
thinkers and they are as follows: ' 

1. Madhyamika or&unyavada (nihilism) 

2. Yogacara or Vijnanavada (subjective idealism) . 

3. Sautrantika or Bahyanumeya vada (representative 
or critical realism), and 

4. V-aibhasika or Bahyapratyaksavada (direct 

realism). . ' 

Of these, the first two schools belong to the.Mahayana 
school of Buddhism while the rest belong to the HTnayana. 
“When the Hindu writers refer to the Buddhist doctrine in 
general terms such as “the Buddhist say” without calling 
them as Vijnanavadins or the Yogacaras and the Sunya- 
vadins, thpy often refer tO'the Sarvastivadins by which they , 
mean both the Sautrantikas and the Vaibha$ikas, ignoring 
the difference that exists between these two schools.- It is 
well to mention that there is hardly any evidence to prove 
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that the Hindu writers were acquainted with the Theravada 
doctrines as expressed in the Pali works.” 6 

The Sanskrit counterpart of the philosophical system 
of Sthaviravada (Theravada in Pali which means the 
‘doctrines of the elders’) is Sarvastivada. This view holds 
that all (sarvq) exists in the past, present, and future. This 
school consists of several sub-schools associated with Thera¬ 
vada.. The followers of Sarvastivada took: as their autho¬ 
rity the Abhidhatnma texts. The commentaries on the above 
texts came to be called vibhdsas. A section of the Sarvasti- 
vadinsin Kashmir following the vibhdsas has been called 
Vaibhagika. From this.school gradually emerged another 
branch in the name of Sautrantika which was more critical 
than the other schools in outlook to the problems of 
philosophy. ' 

(A) SAUTRANTIKA SCHOOL 

Arulnandi takes up the Sautrantika school for consi¬ 
deration. Repeatedly he calls the followers of this school 
as ‘the Buddhas’ and'examines the doctrines , of this school 
in a number of verse? and the other schools in one or two 
verses. " 

Arujnandi himself gives the reasons for considering the 
Sautrantika school of Buddhism first. The Buddhists deny 
the Vedic authority and its principles like dharma c tc., but 
follow the dharma as set forth 1 m the Pit aha works; they 
have five virtues 0 to practise; they wear the red vesture and 
worship the Bothi tree. Among the four schools, of Buddhi- 
ism,,the Sautrantika school is given priority since its follo¬ 
wers do not adhere to caste distinctions. According to this 
school, the Buddha (the great ascetic) is the Supreme Lord 
who has become omniscient. He has warded off the major 
sins such as lie, murder, robbery, intoxication, lust, etc., on 
earth and out of spotless mercy he had taken on himself 
the woes of others. For the benefit of the human beings 
he has .composed the Agamic texts in the name of Pitakas 
which have been even praised by the celestials. 
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The Pitakas accept perception and inference as the 
means for knowledge. Perception and inference involve 
subject and object of knowledge which undergo change 
from moment to moment. The jndna and jntya i:e., know T 
ledge and the object of knowledge divide themselves into 
rupa (form), ariipa (formless), Vidu (nirvana or emancipa¬ 
tion) and valakku (belief or convention). Each one of these 
divides itself, into two resulting in eight principles. 

The nature of form (rupa) is of two kinds: 

(i) Bhutarupa (material form, acaitanya) and 

(ii) Updddnarupa (sensory form, caitanya) 

The nature of formless ( atupa ) has 

(i) Chiitam (mind) and 

(ii) Karma (fruits of action) 

' The nature of emancipation ( vidu ) consists of 

(i) Kurram (fault) and 

(ii) Skandha .(the constituent elements of the Being) 

The nature of belief (valakku) has 

(i) Truth and ' 

"(ii) falsity. ' ' " ' 

The bhutarupa contains earth, water, fire and air; the 
upaddna rupa contains hardness, taste, smell and colour. 
When all these eight combine, we get forms which are 
visible in nature. Chittam (mind or intellect) perceives sen¬ 
sations through the senses; Karma is responsible for the 
analysis of good and bad by the mind. Attainment of vidu 
(emancipation) after the annihilation of passion etc., is 
known as emancipation from faults ((gjpbpstf®). Skandha vidu 
i.e., emancipation from skandhas is attained when one sub¬ 
dues totally the influence of the five skandhas. The two 
beliefs viz., right and wrong are divided each into aggrega- 
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tioii (.Q&rrffma)i succession ((o)@rTi—ii&<&) and annihilation 
Totally we have six kinds .of beliefs known as 

(i) Right belief of aggregation (Q@rr6m&iLj6ifrT6mCD~ 

<suffiA0) 

(ii) Wrong belief of aggregation (Q^trem^uSeiramn 

■ eu(p<50) ■ ' 

(iii) Right belief of succession (Q&tTt—ir&£iL-i6sinGm£> 

euip&&) ~) 

(iv) Wrong belief of succession (Q^itu.it6f<^uS , 6St€s)ld 

. ■ , 

(v) 'Right belief of annihilation (iB^^^tesiyiLjesinetnLD 

(vi) Wrong belief of annihilation (Lfi<gj&gj6B)(ruQs5T6inu) 
euifii 

Now the Buddhists proceed to explain ^ach one of the 
above stated belief. When a man is simply called as mere 
aggregate of the five skandhas , then we have right belief of 
aggregation. Wrong belief of aggregation arises when one 
is different from the aggregate, of the five skandhas. The 
right belief of succession consists in the continuation of 
cause apd effect, free from the delusion of the three 
dimensions of time such as past, present and future. To 
say that a soul or a thing as the continuation of cause and 
effect exists for -ever, is the wrong belief of succession. 
Right belief of annihilation is to hold that all the existing^ 
things are bound to perish. Wrong belief of annihilation 
is to hold that the objects do not perish, but e?rist at the 

causal level. 

' ; ( 

Further, to right belief and wrong belief have been 
added four other kinds of beliefs such as 

(g Right belief associated with truth (a_6fr6Trgj 
■t. jyjrtf/BiS evp*®) 

(ii) Wrong belief associated with truth ('&_6rrerrgi 
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(iii) Right belief associated with falsity &rritjE@ 

£-Grreuy><&<§) 

(iv) Wrong belief associated with falsity (g§>6b60g/ 

^6b6ntp«(g) 

Among these, right belief refers to the assertion! of the 
existing fact like the assertion that elephants, have tusks. - 
On the contrary, to say that hares have tusks is wrong 
belief. Further, to say that knowledge is born from mere . 
contact is right belief associated with truth. To hold that, 
if knowledge perishes, no fresh one arises in its place, is- 
wrong belief associated with truth. To hold that previous¬ 
ly ther.e was no knowledge, but arises afterwards is -right 
belief associated with falsity. .To say that hair grows on the 
plam and there is a rope made out of it is wrong belief 
associated with falsity. ' * ' 

- The Sautrantikas. further argue that other than the . 
aforesaid four postulates, (such as form, formless, liberation 1 
and belief) and their expansion, people wrongly recognise 
space, time, soul, several, cardinal points and a Lord who 
transcends our intellectual comprehension as true and 
permanent. In fact, they are all impermanent and momen- \ 
tary. . 

. - * 

The arguments placed against- the existence of space 
are as follows: * 

(i) Space is not suitable for human inhabitations. 

(ii) Even if it is asserted that space is the support for . \ 
products of the four elements, it cannot be so, as 
space is formless. 

(iii) If space is accepted since it is the cause of sound, it 
may be argued that sound cannot be produced 
apart from the extended bodies with form. 

(iv) If space is accepted as being present everywhere 
inseparably, no such space can be conceived of. 
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Soul 

I£ the human soul is said to possess knowledge, then 
why should we pursue knowledge through the senses, sensa¬ 
tions and scriptures? It may be argued that the soul unites 
~ with the indriyas, associates with the sensations and studies 
the scriptures, for acquiring knowledge. The Sautrantikas 
would argue that in that case, why a man is left with doubt 
to determine the colour to be red or green in darkness? 
Moreover, the soul 1 knows nothing in the absence of the 
senses. Since the senses are not intelligent, the soul under¬ 
stands in union with the senses. To this contention, it is 
argued by the Buddhists that if the soul knows through the 
senses, the knowledge known through the five senses must 
be given to one sense itself. On fhe contrary, if it is argued 
''that the soul cognises everything in collaboration with the 
senses, then such a view is akin to the Buddhists' view. 
Those who favour relativistic approach to knowledge 
unconsciously enter into the opponent's camp i.e., 
Buddhism. 

If, in addition to knowledge ( jndna) and the object of 
knowledge (jneya), a knower (jndtr) is postulated, then 
Buddhists ask: is that, knower sentient or insentient? If 
insentient, then the knower is equated with earth ( acetana ). 
If sentient, i.e., the knower is knowledge itself, then it is 
like saying that dholl rice has dholl for its curry. Here it is 
to be understood that when jndna itself stands for know¬ 
ledge, it is unwarranted, according to the Sautrantikas, to 
postulate separately the jndtru as having knowledge. When 
dholl rice has a distinct name, it is a fallacy of repetition 
to consider the dholl rice for its curry also. 

If the soul is formless (ariipa), then it is seldom attached 
to a body which has a definite form. If it has a form (rupa) t 
then it cannot be contained in another body. If it is an atom 
(anu) it cannot be sustained in the body, but will pass 
' v through many of the holes. Hence the soul is not 
atomic. 'If it is eternal (nittam), then consciousness Has nei¬ 
ther appearance nor disappearance. But consciousness has 
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both appearance and disappearance and hence the soul is 
not eternal. It is also claimed that the soul is omnipresent.. 
It cannot be so since there are bodily differences and our 
knowledge does not extend everywhere. If one soul per¬ 
vades the whole body, then when the body decomposes, 
the soul also should perish along with the body. Again, if 
the soul is located in any part of the body as a knower, 
then other than its place of existence, it cannot know $he 
other parts of the body. 

Time ' 

The calculated time operates in a three-fold way viz., 
creation,' preservation and destruction of things. In that 
case, time will get confused with the objects in connection 
with the three dimensions in time. Hence when the objects 
perish,.time also should cease to exist. Only the objects 
have three modes of existence, not time. To assert that 
there are three kinds of time is a clear case for wrong 
belief. 

Space 

When ‘A’ is to the east of ‘B*, then‘B* is to the west of 
* *A\ But to one west of ‘A’, it is the east. Now the puzzle 
arises which is the actual direction for *A\ whether the east 
or the west? The belief in cardinal points is false, accord¬ 
ing to the Sautrantika. 

Creator 

The theists maintain that the world has been created 
by God. To say that the world exists already and God 
creates subsequently, is self-contradiction according to the 
Buddhists; Again, what is existing already need not have 
been created. If the worfd does not exist, it can never be 
created by God. If creation means creating the effect from 
its cause, i.e., God as a cause creates the world as an effect, 
then the world must have both existence and non-exis¬ 
tence., If it is argued by the non-Buddhists that just as 
the potter has produced pot, etc., from clay, God hascreU- 
5 
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v •. . 

ted the world, ihen-the following objection is raised: 

' Wherefrom did God create the world? If from the world 
itself, theq it is understood that even before God, the 
world existed. On the contrary, if it is said that God has 
created the world as an omnipresent Being existing every¬ 
where, then, the Sautrantika holds that ‘everywhere’ exists 
first and has given the idea of God afterwards. Again, the 
theists claim that God has created the world out of nothing, 
but out of His bounteous grace. But how do we justify 
His grace when creating the death-dealing monsters like 
lions, tigers, elephants and the god of death? If God has 
created the world to show His might and powers, then 
better would it be. to worship a lunatic, contends the 
Sautrantika. . ' ' 

Creation 

The question remains: What is the purpose behind 
creation? If it is stated by the theists that it is’the sport 
(Ilia) of God, then such a God is only a playful child with 
meagre wisdom. If karma necessitated creation, then the 
performers of karma must have existed prior to creation. 
This idea is to be genuinely pursued i.e., the world has no ' 
beginning, but eternal. If God has a form, then/someone 
might have created that form. In that case, the creator of 
that form is superior to God in existence and power. If the 
form is due to His will, then the Sautrantika argues that 
all beings on earth can take forms out of their will. If 
karma is the cause for everybody’s from, then all have 
forms because of karma only. If God has no form (arupam), 
like space, never can He bring ashore the masses drowning 
in the ocean of births and deaths. If the theists hold that . 
God is regarded as a shade for everyone who seeks shelter, 
then the shade too can help those who go near to it. Simi¬ 
larly, God extends His benefits to those'who are near Him 
arid He is not all pervading. If God is said to be omni¬ 
scient though not all-pervading, then the Santrantika ar¬ 
gues that a form is inevitable which is to be known through 
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devotion and contemplation. And without form, no know¬ 
ledge could exist. ' _ 

The Vedagamas which are eternal, eulogise the existence 
of God. But it is ridiculous to hold that the Vedagamas 
come into existence without the author.. If the theists hold 
that God is known through the Vedagamas and the Veda¬ 
gamas through God, then to the Sautrantika it is highly 
astounding. Again, the vegetable kingdom .like tree etc., 
has no life or intelligence, since they grow and perish and 
again grow like thicksand, hair and "horn, but essentially 
have forms by means of the elements. The reason for such 
a state of affairs is due to the consideration that the vege¬ 
tables subserve the needs of other lives like andasam, sveda- 
sam and sarayujam , and exist eternally. 

According to the Sautrantika, to take away a life is 
not proper. But one can eat the flesh already slaughtered 
by others, since the dead body becomes a corpse like me 
earth. This cannot be considered as a sin. It is question¬ 
ed, whether the merits reach a person who organises a 
water bandal with fragrant water or one who actually drinks- 
the water? It goes to the former. Similarly, the sin goes 
tothe^utchera^id not to the eater. The five skandhas viz., 
rupa, vedana,'samjna, bhdvana and vijndna cause bondage 
and suffering and it is wrong belief to hold that; they are 
not annihilated but are reduced to their cause. When they 
are annihilated, blissful emancipation is certain and this is 
v right belief. To get rid of the qualities like Kama, krodha, 
lobha, moha, mata, and mdrcarya which destroy human inte¬ 
gration, to stick on to righteous deeds, to destroy the afflic¬ 
ting desires of the senses, to subdue pleasure and pain, to 
practise the balanced and faultless life in eightfold ways," 
and to give up evil doings are the means to attain the qua- 
• lity of wisdom ( jmna-silam) which in turn culminates in the 
imperishable samddhi or nirvana. 

.REFUTATION - 

Arujnandi refutes the Sautrantika by saying that ig¬ 
norantly the Sautrantika Buddhists claim that their Lord 
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Buddha has realized everything. For, rarely can one rea¬ 
lize the immeasurable universe and if it is said that the 
Buddha has’ realized one by one, then the universe should 
be measurable. If he knew it due to his limitless wisdom, 
then his wisdom is not so capable and he could not know 
everything,, because intelligence.is momentary and will dis¬ 
appear no sooner than it appears and hence it is not omni- 
■ scient. Moreover, the Buddhists argue that Lord Buddha 
knows everything after knowing a few things and contem¬ 
plates in the same direction. The Siddhantin replies that 
the objects of knowledge are manifold and one divides 
itself into a number of parts and hoW does one know the 
many from the one? While cognizing an object, one should 
have clarity by means of comprehensive investigation. As 
we do not retain the consciousness of each previous moment, 
it is npt possible to have omniscient wisdom by knowing a 
few things. 

If it is claimed that Lord Buddha has revealed his 
dharma etc., after attaining liberation, it implies that he has 
annihilated the five skandhas: But his speech after miikti is 
• like the act of a person who died after consuming honey 
and ghee, but born again to proclaim that the combination 
of honey and ghee is dangerous. Here Arujnandi tries to 
show that the Buddha had not attained liberation and 
hence his revelations need not be viewed seriously. If the 
Buddha had preached dharma etc., and then had attained 
nirvana . then Arujnandi holds that the Buddha knew noth¬ 
ing about mukti. Hence his abstruse moral sermons cannot 
lead pne towards perfection. The prophetic utterances of 
the Buddha are like the attempt of a person who intends 
to bring ashore his fellowmen by crossing the river, without 
knowing that the river is in spate. . 

Instead of affirming that a Supreme Being redeems 
human beings by enlivening them like the inseparable 
nature of water and . its taste, the Buddha undergoes the 
fiery ordeal of miserable birth and liberates himself to re¬ 
dress the agonies of his fellowmen. This is like the attitude 
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of a deer, which having witnessed its kind being caught in 
the toils of the hunter's net attempts to. save them, but is 
itself caught in the process. Arujnandi holds that none 
can equal the Buddha who has shown the pathway to hell, 
but claims that it is the genuine path for redemption. If 
the Buddha was born to establish dharma etc., then every 
human'being is born to propound dharma. 

The Buddhists argue that their Lord entered into an 
endless number of wombs for the propagation of dharma. 
But such births are caused by karma only. The Buddhists 
deny this and say that Lord Buddha has taken several 
births out of his will to. fulfil his mission i ,e., to preach' 
dharma. But the Siddhantin argues that every one born - 
on this earth should, have the same motive to preach 
dharma. Unlike others being born through the wombs, the 
Buddha was born by tearing off his mother’s belly. The 
Siddhantin is not prepared to accept the dharma envisaged 
by one who killed his own mother. 

The Buddhists claim that their Master had taken seve¬ 
ral births and in all of them he preached dharma and 
abhorred evils like murder, etc. The Siddhantin refutes 
this claim by saying that amidst his various births, he must 
have incarnated as lion, jackal, tiger, etc., and killed men 
and animals to appease his hunger. In that case, AruJ- 
nandi asks: did he not violate the dharma ? If not so, did 
he appease then his hunger by eating straw? To the Bud¬ 
dhists their master was the sufferer of others’ suffering 
(urrgj&a gjaaeir). But his gracious gestures shown towords 
a woman who deserts her husband and indulges in prosti¬ 
tution and towards a hunter who kills birds by means of a 
noose are not commendable. According to Arulnandi, it 
is difficult for the Buddhists to have any authoritative text 
since before one could find out an idea and then find out 
Words for the same and meaning, one’s consciousness, not 
lasting for more than a moment, would have passed away. 
If the Buddhists deny this and state that the treatise is a 
, series of ideas then the same letters should 
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be repeated again. On the contrary, if the'Buddhists sa'y 
that the succeeding intelligence is superior to the preceeding 
one, then.the latter knowledge, being momentary in essence 
add characters, becomes the text of the previous knowledge. 
Hence the works of the Buddhists are the utterances of mad 
men. A good book is one which is devoid of inconsisten¬ 
cies either in the beginning or in the middle or in the end. 
The question remains that since the Buddhists’ treatises are 
not consistent throughout, to which category can the works 
of the Buddhists be included? 

The Buddhists hold that in the beginning their master 
had performed virtuous deeds abundantly and as an omni¬ 
scient being, out of grace towards the fellow beings, he had 
contributed the Pitaka texts mainly to show the path of 
righteousness which, in turn, will lead one to redemption. 
It is questioned: who revealed virtues to the Buddha? 
Like the Buddha, if his perceptor told .him, then who was 
his perceptor? The answer to this leads to ad infinitum . 
Since, therefore, the scripture of the Buddhists cannot v have 
a source o,r an author and since the present Buddha also 
could not have known the .truth, he is not worthy of wor¬ 
ship. Then who is it that the Buddhists worship in their 
shrines? 

' If, according to the Sautrantika Buddhists, the author 
of the Bitaka texts is in the shrine (viz., the Buddha) 
then who is the perceptor adored by him, where does he 
dwell and what are his works? While such factors are hith¬ 
erto unknown, the Buddha has no Gufusantdnam (lineage 
of perceptors). According to Arujnandi, the texts of gran¬ 
deur are only the sacred utterances of the immortal God, 
Parameavara who revealed the sacred truth during disso¬ 
lution (samhdra). Such texts are known as Vedas and Aga- 
mas The followers of these texts insist on the controlling 
of passions and discipline of food habits. But Arujnandi 
contemptuously holds that the Pitaka texts are given by a 
glutton who eats meat tfuth his unwashed face before sun- 

rise ■ 
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There are three kinds of textual authority according to 
Arujnandi such as: 

(i) primary work ft tp&eb gir&) 

(ii) secondary work (suy? ®/rsb) 

(iii) dependent work (a=/rfrq ®/T6b) 

The contention of the Siddhantin is that the works of the 
Buddha do not come under any one of these categories. 
And it is a great wonder to preach dharma without appro¬ 
priate sacred texts. 

The Siddhantin wants to know from the Buddhists: 
Whom do they adore when their Master had attained per 
fectidn?, If the Buddhists argue that the ceremonies per¬ 
formed towards the dead ones yield benefits to the perfor 
mer and others, then they have to accept the eternality of 
the souls. ' Also, there must be a Supreme person to grant 
such benefits. But the Buddhists accept neither. The cere¬ 
monies offered to the dead persons in Buddhism resemble 
the act of supplying ghee and wick to a lamp that has been 
put out. • “ 

“Even as an author is known by inference from the 
study of his book, we know the contents of a book through 
inference,” say the Buddhists. The Siddhantin asks: how 
does the knowledge of hell and heaven get ascertained in 
the absence of sacred texts? If their existence is known 
by inference alone, let the Buddhists disclose it. But the 
sacred texts give the information about the existence of 
hell and heaven. They reveal the subject matter which are . 
seldom known through perception or inference. If the 
Buddhists deny the authority of testimony, then the Pitakas 
- too will loose their authority and will cease to be scripture. 

The Buddhist's maintain that everything is imperma¬ 
nent (anittam).' Arujnandi asks whether anittam refers to 
beings or non-beings or beings-non beings? If imperma- 
nency is postulated to the non-beings, then non-beings 
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never exist and hence nothing comes out of nothing. If 
anittam points to the beings, then whatever exists can never 
become non-existent, but should exist for ever. If it points 
• to the beings — non-beings, then existing beings cannot 
become non-existent and vice-versa. The Buddhists may 
ask others to'show a permanent thing among the beings. 
It is shown that the human body (stula farira) comes into 
being, exists for sometime and perishes, while the subtle 
body (suksma tarira) is not impermanent. 

Again, the Buddhists say “the sprout appears on the 
destruction of the seed; similarly the forms of all things 
appear from their causes, i.e., the things are permanent and 
appear from their causes and are reborn by mere change 
of form.” If so, the Buddhists had forgotten their own 
postulate of impermanence ( anittam) and adopted perma¬ 
nence and also embraced the Jaina doctrine of syadvada 
(asti-ndsti —a thing, relatively exists and does not exist). 
If the Buddhists claim that the Siddhantin has misunder¬ 
stood them and. explain that what appeared as sprout, 
leaves and tree are not permanent, disappear as soon as 
they appear, then the Buddhists could grant that the youth 
(bala), maturity (taruna) and old age ( vrddha ) of the body 
are the modal changes of the permanent soul. Arulnandi 
holds that which is destroyed is not the subtle body (suksma 
Sarlra ) but the gross body (stula Sarira) i.e., "while change 
takes place, the subtle body remains while the gross body 
is annihilated. 

If the Buddhists claim that .the bodies are constituted 
by the combination of elements, then the difficulty arises 
that they cannot unite into a body since they are opposed 
to each other. On the contrary, if they argue that bodies 
are formed due to the inter course between a male and a 
female, then how are we to account for the existence of . 
worms inside the trunk of a tree and toad in the rock? -The 
Buddhists again may argue that the bodies come into exist¬ 
ence due to bad karma and good karma. But these two 
cannot mingle and form bodies since they exclude each 
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ot^ier. If food is the cause, then food which is responsible „ 
for growth in youth should not allow the body to decay in* 
the old age ( vruddhavastha)-. If it is said that the bodies are 
formed by intelligence (caitanya), then the formless intellig¬ 
ence cannot assume non-intelligent (<icfli7flnya) form of the - 
body. If nothingness constitutes the bodies, then the bodies 
will be non-existent like the ,sky flower. Further, the Bud¬ 
dhists hold that the non-existent things can be manifested 
as existent things like the evolution of a tree from a seed.. 
Arujnandi refutes this analogy by saying-that the tree grows 
from the-seed and not from nothingness. Every seed poten- 
tially Contains- the essence- of'the tree, and hence the tree 
sprouts'fromthe seed. Otherwise, the paddy seeds may grow, 
into palm trees. Again, no tree comes out of a tree and wha,t 
is non-existent cannot be created. The seed acts as th'e cause 
while the tree is the effect. Have the Buddhists forgotten 
their own view that the five’ skahdhas (the .cause,) consti¬ 
tute the bodies .(effects) as the mooh is formed by beams of 
light? asks Arujnandi. ; 

According to the Buddhists, the-bodies are formed by 
means of the four elements and. their inherent qualities. 
But the Siddhantin criticises this view thus: The four ele¬ 
ments and their -qualities ( bhuia uru and upadhana uru) can¬ 
not by themselves unite. To air, apart from its quality, viz., 
touch, the other .qualities, of fire, water and earth, viz., 
rupa, rasa and gandha (form, taste and smell) respectively,. 
Cannot be united. To fire, other than itsquality of form, the 
qualities of air, water and earth, viz., touch, taste and smell 
cannot be united. To water, except its quality of taste,,the 
qualities of fire, air and. earth viz., form, touch and smell 
cannot be united. To earth, other than its quality of smell, 
the qualties of water, fire and air viz-, taste, form and touch 
cannot be united. Henc^these elements and their qualities’ 
(eight in number) cannot form the bodies. Arulnandi says 
that ohe should understand that these elements and their 
qualities'are all objects of senses, and capnpt thus con¬ 
stitute the knowing soul. v 

6 . _ ; . 

. -r ' >' 

' \ ' ' . 
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The Buddhists hold that even as medicated oil contains 
the extracts of medicinal'; herbs, the. eight various forms of 
matter exist subtly.' If this be the case, argues the Siddha¬ 
ntin, then God is required to create matter and to adduce 
' their inherent qualities as the physician prepares the medi¬ 
cated oil. If these eight (i.e., four elements and four quali¬ 
ties) constitute the creation of matter, then they should be 
uniform in kind. But in reality we find the different natures 
bf.matter and' one’s quality cannot be seen in the other. 
Apart from that, the Buddhists cannot distinguish between 
the elements (urupporul) and their qaSlities(upadhdyapporul). 
Strictly speaking, the latter has the qualities of the elements 
and they fcdnstitute the universe, as held by Arujnandi. 


If the Buddhists claim that the preceding moment of con¬ 
sciousness becomes extinct and generates the succeeding mo¬ 
ment of consciousness; then what is dead could never create 
another one. Again, the new intelligence cannot know the 
things arid'remember the ’acts done by the past intelligence. 
If the Buddhists say that the old intelligence becomes extinct 
after creating the new intelligence, then it follows that the 
two'intelligences co-exist. If the Buddhists argue that the 
earlier intelligence does not cease completely, but subsists 
till creating the subsequent intelligence and then perishes, 
then intelligence being both existent and non-existent ( nithy- 
dnithyam) in its nature, it cannot he said that it is anityam. 
To this argument the -Buddhists may reply that just as the 
straw, leaves etc., decay and become manure to produce 


new plants, the old intelligence dies, and creates a new in¬ 
telligence'. But in this instance cited, argues the Siddhantin, 
the Buddhists haye forgotten one thing, i.e., the old straw, 
leaves etc"., do not decompose completely but aire "reduced 
to their subtle energy and make the'new plant grow* Simil¬ 


arly, the intelligence is not momentary. Even as the manure 
and the. plant are different, the intelligence and the objects 
known through that are different. s 


The Buddhists may say that sentience emerges due 1 6 
the succession of ideas. In that case, argues the Siddhantin, 
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the association must be eternal. To illustrate their, stand, ■ 
the Buddhists cite the instance of the flow of water in a 
stream where the old passes away and the new flows in. 
Similarly, the moment one intelligence goes out, a new one 
replaces it. If this be'the case, then the Siddhantin proceeds 
to state that the contents in the'first flow of water will flow 
away with it alone and similarly will die the silam (goodness)', 
bhavana (reflectibn), kuri (contemplation) and vijnana. (wis¬ 
dom) along with the old intelligence and they can .never be^ 
united to the new one., If the Buddhists further hold that, 
even as the current of water is' a cdntinuous flow, the senti¬ 
ence is also continuous, then this kiiovVledge must be eternal 
and not anitya (impermanent). . - . 

‘‘Is the idea of Uninterrupted • succession of Conscious¬ 
ness held by the Buddhists refer to the cause or the effect or 
both"? asks the Siddhantin'.. In any of these cases, accord¬ 
ing to him, the consciousness must be eternal 1 . If the cons¬ 
ciousness is the cause, since it is Recurring ever, it is eternal; 
if effect, then it is also eternal. If, as cause and effect, the. 
succession again manifests, then such manifestation takes 
place for ever and hence it also has permanency. If the' 
consciousness is separate, then it is different from the senses 
and as such it will become an eternal 'object. As a result, 
instead of knowing the consciousness as a subject and other 
things as objects, the Buddhists reverse the order that the 
consciousness beconies the object and the senses; the subject* 
The Siddhantin requests the Buddhists-to . look into the 
absurdity of their stand. If the Buddhists argue that, cons¬ 
ciousness perishes and emerges at "one and the same time, 
then creation and destruction must becpfne one activity If 
the changing modes of a' thing constitute time, then Arul- 
pandi asks:V/hy do the Buddhists postulate the three dimem 
sions of time such as past, present -.and future? If the Bud¬ 
dhists manitain that there is no,time since the object is born, 
exists and undergoes changes, then they should not talk 
about the three peribds of tithe viz*, past, present and 
future, and all the activities of things must happen at one 
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v. - » . \ - 1 1 t ^ * 

' time. If-all the threefold functions of the things (mani- 
jTestation, sustenance and destruction) take place at one and 
the same time, then also there are three kind's of time. 
The Siddhgntin cites the example of inserting a needle 
through one hundred lotuS-petals. Though the time taken 
. for this activity is small, still-one can perceive the three 
kinds of time successively like the\time of inserting, time of 
passing through' and time of coming out at the other end. 
of the petals.* . : , ,' _ 

■ To the contention of the Buddhists that one knowledge 
is'produced from another knowledge, Arulnandi replies 
: ' that-since the Buddhists postulate momentariness to know 1 
' ledge, one knowledge cannot /be permanent and cause 
another. If the Wdy is SaM to create it, then such a 
kn owledge should persist in deep sleep too. But this is not 
observed in experience. If the. function of the senses is said 
' to be the cause of knowledge, then, as the senses are 
active/ the* knowledge should be ever produced and can 
never perish. If karma Causes knowledge, then any karma 
Nmust .be knowledge itself. In that case/it is hot correct to ' 
'hold -that there will - be no such thing as an act. at all* 
according to Arulnandi. • , 

The Buddhists hold that karma begets knowledge and 
knowledge begets karma. The Siddhantin refutes this by 
saying that even as knowledge has memory, karma should 
also have memory. Actually it is not so and since karma is 
ifpu-intelligent, 6ne cannot produce the other. As every-' 
thing is stated to be impermanent (momentary), one cannot 
.produce the.other. Even as fire'produced from'a piece of 
’ firewood destroys the firewood itself, knowledge, being 
born from kdrma : wilt destroy karma itself. .This is a falla- . 
Clous argument made by ' the Buddhists. For, as soon as 
knowledge dawns, it destroys karma itself and One cannot 
produce the other in succession. Knowledge too cannot 
produce &arm4 just as the fire which burns th? firewood 
Cannot produce another one. . 
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The Buddhists- assert that there exist-the devils, celes¬ 
tials, Brahma and others embody themselves on earth' 
without a father and mother. But as a body is. an-effect, 
then there must be a cause for it. If this were granted, is/- 
' that body caused by consciousness, or pure (subtle) matter 
(suddhdttakam) or karfha or any other agent? If these ques¬ 
tions are investigated, then reaT wisdom will dawn that 
there are causes for the world like primary cause (adikdrh-. 
nam), instrumental cause (tunaikktiranam) and the efficient 
cause (nimitta kdranam) who is the Lord. ; •••' .y, ’ ■ . 

The Buddhists hold that other than the fiye skandhas 
such as body (rupam) sensation (vedanai} perception (kurippu) 
reflection >(bhavdridi) aftd consciousness (vijmriam), there is no 
such separate entity, called £he dtman. It is only buddhi 
or pijndna that understands the^e five categories and none 
else. Then the question remains who has-the knowledge of 
this buddhi 1 ! The'Buddhists reply that even as a lamp 
illumines itself, and the objects simultaneously, the. buddhi 
reveals itself and the 1 other things' In that case, the 
Siddhantin replies, as the eye pefceiyes .the lamp and other . 
objects, a spul must be there to realize the. buddhi and other 
senses and objects. Again, the Buddhists regard the soul 
as nothing more than the senses and mind in the body. 
But such a body, is not aware of things in sleep. The : 
senses too - are incapable of perception in sleep. The Skl- 
dhantin asserts firmly that there must be a soul which is 
conscious of intelligence, senses and the objects known 
through them even as the eye sees the lamp and, other 
objects. . - “ 

The Buddhists regard the soul as nothing more than 
the indriyas x mind aqd body. v .Bu.t the-body as well as the 
senses are, ,the Siddhantin shows, not aware of things in 
sleep. Also, the senses are incapable of perceiving the 
sensations of each other. Hence they cannot constitute the, 
soul, which is a conscious principle. Again,, since, accor¬ 
ding to-the Buddhists, the mind is momentary* it cannbt 
perceive the three periods of time, namely, past 
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present arid future. Moreover, the soul, according to the 

- Siddhantin, is that which realises body, senses and mind 
and their characteristics. It claims then as ‘my body’, ‘my 
senses’, and ‘my mind’, and . knows that they are not “I”, 
but knows the objects in the. mind as informed by the senses 

and acts through the body: 

•’The Buddhists' declare that there is no soul indepen¬ 
dent of the mind, while the mind alone perceives the 
objects. But this is plainly wrong according to Arujnandi. 
When one says"‘I said ..so’, only the mouth utters these 
words. On that ground, can we say that the mouth said 
.such words understanding-their meaning? The person 
utters the words and that which says ‘I know’ after know¬ 
ing everything by means of.the senses is the soul. The soul- 
is characterised by the Siddhantin as that which perceives 
through the mind, utters through the mouth and acts 
through the body. , ' . 

There are two kinds of consciousness (chittam), accord- 
ing to the Buddhists* such- as knowledge arising from the 
function of the senses and that which is born of the mind. 
Among these two, one comes into existence after the extinc¬ 
tion of the other, The Siddhantin rejects this view by saying, 
that in that event a person canno^ reveal his dream experi¬ 
ences when he wakes up and vicb-vbtso • Besides, a man born 
blind can never see the form, of other objects ^nd colours. 
Hence it cannot be said that there are two kinds of know¬ 
ledge. If the Buddhists maintain that this visual knowledge 
does arise because of the lack of the necessary instrument, 
• s ight, then during deep sleep there is no function of the 

senses and there is no knowledge of things obtained in 

waking and dreaming states. In such cases nothing remains 
if.the Buddhist theory of momentary Consciousness is to be 
trusted to bring them back again to consciousness. But when 
the nerson wakes up from sleep, he remembers all the experi- 
■ r fhat happened to him before going tq sleep and in the 

- e of his dreams earlier. This will not be possible unless 
th^re is a soul that continues to be present when mind and 
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senses are absent. Therefore, consciousness belongs to the 
soul and is permanent. * , . N ' , ' 

** ‘ \ . * 

If the Buddhists claim that knowledge arises in a single 

sense at a particular • moment only, then how are we to 
account for the non-perceptioh of the sound in a single ear? 
(Actually' sound is heard by both the ears). Also, at one 
moment, a person looks , at another person with his two . 
eyes, hear him with his- two ears and recognises him with 
his mind^ Apart from the mind, the five external senses. 
. have no-perception of any sort. What is known by the sense; 
organs independently is not understood by. the mind at erne 
and the same moment. The sense organs too perceive ob¬ 
jects one by one separately. Moreover, one sensedoes not 
perceive what -the other perceives. It Is only the mind,. 
.which, in association with the-senses; has pure knowledge. 
It is the soul which kno\Vs everything through the sens,e 
organs and the mind, according to Aruinandi. 

The Buddhists maintain that the formless and conscious 
mind associates with the five senses and all the six undergo 
change every moment./ - But the Sjddhantin says that since 
blind is formless, it cannot unite with the body and undergo 
changes such as infancy, youthfulness and old age. When a 
man’s sleep is. disturbed and he regains consciousness, where¬ 
from does his cohsciousness come?, If the Buddhists say that 
it is from the mind that consciousness arises, then the Sid- 
dhantin argues that consciousness cannot proceed from mind 
.and become conscious through the senses. Even the senses 
and the qualities of the elements like sound and air cannot 
rouse the mind, as they are unconscious (asat). When the 
wick is extinguished, the .light will also vanish. Citing this 
. example, the Siddhantin asks the Buddhists, “Where does 
consciousness subsist when a man is in a condition of 
swoon?” x N 

. / V \ . ■ . . ; . • 

The soul, according to the Siddhantin is characterised 
by the following factors viz*, desire and hatred,, effort, 
pleasure and knowledge, Among these, desire means aspir- 
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ing for. a thing, say a fruit, whose taste is already known 
and recalling.;such experience, at the present moment. 
Hatred and desire-ido'have the same experience and the 
other qualities also imply similar previous experience. Since 

the soul experiences-the. futurp, it must be permanent, riot 
momentary as the Buddhists believe. 

- - The Buddhists deny the .existence of space, time arid 
. direction. The $iddharitin accepts all of them as reat enti¬ 
ties. Space exists "permanently as providing room for the 
movement of objects, arid is all-pervasive. It is neither 
darkness nor light. But provides,room for both. Its unique 
attribute is Sound.. Air, fire and other elements originate 
arid dissolve in space. The.Siddhantin has already explai¬ 
ned his views about the soul.' • J 

> . • ■ - ' ' * \ 
Tiriie has its divisions of phases as morning, noon and 
evening and divisions of periods as past, present and future. 

It is ever changing and is responsible for good and evil. 

. • . ^ ^ 

^he cardinal points or directions are four: East,. West, 
South and North, These are also eterpal, and invariable 
and yield fruits to those who perform acts in these direc¬ 
tions. ' 

The Buddhists assert that there is neither a creator, nor- 
scripture. Arufnaridi^ringsforth the causal argument^ that 
even as pot etc.^ require a potter, the world which is an 
effect requires a creator. The Vedas and Agamas are the 
basic scriptures which enunciate dharma, arthd, kdnia and 
moksa and also teach about duties and knowlege. These 
have been chanted by grea,t sages from generation to genera^ 
tion arid such an encyclopaedic text should have beeri 
authored by an omniscient being and that.is God.. And 
god is the real witness for all duties prescribed by the 
.scripture.'. , ■ , ; 

The, Siddhantin responds to the statement of the Bud¬ 
dhists that trees do not have life thus: since the trees cont- 
'r ac t arid expand, they' have life. It is but natural for the 
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trees to grow when watered and wither away when not done 
so. If the Buddhists claim that the trees etc., do not have 
soul as they lack the attribute of consciousness, it is argued 
by Arujnandi that the bodies with life naturally grow when 
‘ nourished with food and decay without food. As the dead 
trees do not grow even if watered, the trees etc., have life. 
If the Buddhists deny life to the trees etc., since they do not 
possess senses etc., the Siddhantin holds that even, eggs and 
pawn have life, but have no sense organs in eggs etc., after¬ 
wards ( i.e ., after they are hatched), but we do not witness 
sense organs even to the grown up trees. The Siddhantin 
argues that though the sense-organs are not visible to us, 
they have flowers and fruits and hence they have organs 
and life. 

The Buddhists ask whether one lifp multiplies into many 
as in the case of transplantation of one ^branch of a tree. 
The reply is negative that' the souls enter into seeds, roots, 
branches and the eyes of trees, as their womb and arebOrn. 
The lives born of eggs and foetus have the power of locomo¬ 
tion while the trees do not have such power and hence there 
is no soul, argue the Buddhists. Gan any lame man walk 
on this huge earth?, asks the Siddhantin in reply. - There 
are infinite varieties of creation. 

The Buddhists assert that tasting the flesh of an animal 
is not a sin while butchering it alone is a crime. Arujnandi 
replies that because of the meat-eaters, there are slaugh¬ 
ter-houses. To the vegetarians none would offer meat. If 
/the Buddhists say that only the butchers will get sin and 
are to be blamed, what kinds of penance do the Buddhists 
perform to those who feed them! Moreover, while eating 
the flesh, the Buddhists offer it to'their deity. They seldom 
realize that when they despise their own body as impure 
they have no sense .of shame to eat the flesh of lower 
animals. < 

to 

- The Buddhists believe that even as the shadow of an 
.umbrella resembles an umbrella, and the, image of an 
7 
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object in a mirror reflects the same object, when this body 
is disintegrated another body comes into existence. The 
Siddhantin Replies that if the cause (umbrella, the object) 
is removed, then the effect (viz'., the shadow) is also remo¬ 
ved. Similarly, if the five skandhas are destroyed, the cons¬ 
ciousness will also get dissolved and hence there will be 
none to attain nirvana , If-the Buddhists say that the con¬ 
sciousness is again generated from the memory caused by 
karma like the dream knowledge flourishing as real, then 
• (the spawn, the eggs and the blind man will certainly be 
liberated after losing their vitality) what is the destiny of 
the spawn, the eggs and the blind man when their consci¬ 
ousness is worn out? Hence the consciousness of karma 
will not leave'the bodies in any birth i.e., the-soul will 
never be separated from the body. ^ 

* r 

According to the Buddhists, the experience of bliss in 
liberation is the annihilation of the five skandhas and the 
destruction of bondage and suffering like the burning of 
camphor. The Buddhists also assert that there is no one 
who attains bliss in liberation after the annihilation of the 
five skandhas. In that case, the Sidhantin asks: to whom is 
the bliss of nirvana granted? If it is to the consciousness 
born of the five skandhas, then it cannot perish, and cannot 
leave its body and there too it evolves the five skandhas. 
Consequently, even at the state of release bondage ^and 
suffering arise causing affliction. ’ 

/ • 

Arujnandi proceeds to explain his concept of mukti. 
Lord Hara (6iva), who is eternally pure, the supreme, the 
- immutable, ^omniscient, omnipotent and gracious comes as 
the divine preceptor to those whose good and evil karmas are 
equalized and bestows His Grace after the nullification of 
the impurities and when the mind and the senses are under 
perfect control. The Lord also shows the path of wisdom 
and bestows eternal bliss. Out of His boundless grace, the 
Lord saves the souls.' This is the conception of mukti 
according to the Siddhantin; 
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(B) THE YOGACARA SCHOOL 

This school is also known as Vijnanavada since pure 
knowledge ( Bodhi ) can be realized through yoga. This 
school belongs to the Mahayana sect of Buddhism. It, 
admits the reality of the mind ( dlayavijnana ) to ensure per¬ 
fect thinking and perfect knowledge. As this school em¬ 
phasises that there is only one kind of reality and that it is 
of,the nature of consciousness and that the *' 1 ext emal” world 
is of the- nature of ideas or states of consciousness, it is 
called Vijiiana-vada. According to Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
“The title Yogacara brings out the. practical side of the 
philosophy while Vijnanavada brings out its speculative 
features.”* „ . - „ 

Arulnandi summarises the entire jphilosophy of this 
school in a single verse and refutes its concepts in two 
verses. According to him, the Yogacara, not knowing the 
scriptures perfectly, states his views thus: The world is a 
dream and consciousness alone is true because conscious¬ 
ness evolves as the senses and the forms of perception. The > 
intelligence emerges in association with the sense experi¬ 
ence and also it-is formless. This view is contrary to that 
of Sautrantika position. 

REFUTATION 

The Yogacara admits, in addition to intelligence, 
vddana -or impressions and’he does not say that these two 
are different. If they are one and the same, then when 
the intelligence gets united with the otyects in attachment, 
the vddana makes the intelligence drawn towards these 
objects again and again. Therefore, vddana is different 
from intelligence. Since a dream contains objects experi¬ 
enced in waking life, the world is not a dream. Hence 
what the Yogacara said is also fictitious, and not the 
world, according to Arulnandi. 

Again, if intelligence is the sole reality and if matter 
is only a set of ideas, then one has-to say ‘I am the body/ 
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If intelligence and matter are different, then my intelligence 
unrelated to matter, declares ‘I am matter’. When the 
. intelligence is united to matter, then it will appear as 
matter itself like the crystal which takes upon itself the 
colour of the object reflected in it. 

(i C) MADHTAMJKA SCHOOL 

Nagarjuna, the founder of this school has interpreted 
the original teachings of the Buddha to mean ‘thei doctrine 
of the middle path’ or ‘the'doctrine ofSunya Vada\ The 
whole universe is sunya or void and it is devoid of reality 
whatsoever, according to this school. In Western nomen¬ 
clature this school has been called as nihilism'.. “The vene¬ 
rated Buddha,..,having taught that of the illusory super 
- posed (silver, etc.), the basis (nacre, etc.), the connection 
between them, the act of vision, and the videns, if one or 
more be unreal it will, perforce ensure that all are unreal, 
all being equally objects of the negation the Madhyamikas 
excellently wise explain as follows, viz., that the doctrine 
of Buddha terminates in that of a total void (universal 
baselessness or nihilism) by a slow progression like the 
intrusive steps of a mendicant, through the position of a 
momentary flux, and through the (gradual) negation of the 
illusory assurances of pleasurable sensibility, of universal 
lity, and of reality. The ultimate principle, then, i§ % void 
emancipated from four alternatives, viz., from reality, 
from unreality, from both (reality and unreality), and from 
neither (reality nor unreality). To exemplify this: If real 
existence were the nature of a - water-pot and the like, 
the activity of its maker (the potter) would be super- ' 
fluous. ,M0 ‘ ' " . - 

Sivajfiana Munivar says that if the objects of the 
world are real, they cannot perish; if they are unreal, they 
cannot originate; to say that they are both real’and unreal 
is contradictory; if we say that both are non existing, then 
there will be no knowledge of them at all. Hence the 
objects which do not come under any of these categories are 
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said to be void {sunya). The Madhyamikas sincerely adhere 
to the teachings of their Master, the Buddha,,which are 
codified in the pitaka works. The followers of this school 
did not enquire further over their Master’s teachings. The¬ 
refore the name Madhyamika is given to this school, accor¬ 
ding to ^ivajnana Munivar, since the followers of this 
school occupy a middle position accepting the teachings of 
the master and hot interrogating further. 11 

Arulnandi presents the factors of Madhyamika Budd¬ 
hism in a single verse and refutes it in two verses as in the' 
case of Yogacara school. The Madhyamikas, according to 
Arulnandi, say that the senses appear as the body. When 
the senses perish, it \yill become difficult to refer to anything 
as body and hence there is no body at all (as substance). 
Since there is no body, there is no intelligence connected 
with the body. ( 

REFUTATION 

The Madhyamika has said that only the attributes con¬ 
stitute the body and not the substance. But the attributes of 
a pot are not present in a cloth and vice-versa. As each 
substance exists with its respective attributes, both the 
attributes and the substance must be admitted to unite 
together to form an object. In the same way, the body and 
the soul are formed as substance and attributes. 

The senses and sensations and objects cannot produce 
perfect knowledge unless the soul unites itself with the 
senses and the objects and makes cognition feasible. As 
such, the soul and its intelligence are real. 

(L>) VAIBHA?IKA SCHOOL 

This school of thought belongs, to the Hlnayana and 
since this school treats the language of other schools as 
absurd ( viruddhdbhasa ), it gets the title. In the words of 
Sivajnana Munivar, ‘Vaibhadikas are those who claim that 
the knowledge of the external world is known through per¬ 
ception and that vydpti is perceived to form the inference. 
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This view is opposed to-the other views (mdrukolurai) and 
hence this school is called by. this title. 1 * Also, it follows 
the Nibhasa or the commentary on the Abkidhamma texts 
and rejects the authority of the sutras. Hence also it is 
called as Vaibha?ika. 

This sect considers knowledge as produced by direct 
contact with the-object. The external objects are ascer¬ 
tained because they are perceived and even inference 
follows perception. The Vaibhasika school thus subscribes 
to the theory of direct realism that the external objects are 
directly perceived and known. Arujnandi states the salient 
features of this system in a single verse and refutes it in one 
verse. 

Vaibha?ika holds, according to Arulnandi, that when 
perceptive/intelligence and the object of perception com¬ 
bine, the worldly objects will be known even as when saf¬ 
fron tind lime are mixed together, we get red colour. This 
is known as jnana dar&ana. The followers of Vaibhasika 
lovingly assert that those who realize this well will attain 
liberation. 

REFUTATION 

Arujnandi criticises this school by saying that the 
objetsc of knowledge are external and the knowing subject 
is internal. Hence in the act of knowing they cannot unite. 
Moreover, knowledge ( jridna ) is formless ( arupam ) and the 
objects of knowledge ( jneya ) have form ( rupam ) and for this 
reason also they cannot unite. 

EVALUATION v 

There is a view that Buddhism is a disguised version 
of Upanisadic teachings. For, the Buddha has extracted 
the crux of human problem discussed in the sacred texts of 
Hinduism and has simplified it as to suit the day-to-day 
problems of men. In the words of Prof. S.S. Suryanarayana 
Sastri, “The Buddha stands pre-eminently for the blend of 
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wisdom with compassion. That suffering is due to igno¬ 
rance, the sole cui?e for which is knowledge, this was an 
Upanisadic truth, which was but re-discovered by the 
Buddha.” 1 ’ But none can deny that, as humanist, the 
Buddha analysed the problems of human suffering and 
offered his own solutions. However, the philosophical 
indoctrination by his followers, has given rise to divergent 
views among the followers. ' Probably, it is due to the in¬ 
fluence of Hindu philosophical systems, that later episte¬ 
mology, metaphysics,^ religion and ethics were systemati¬ 
cally evolved around the basic teachings of the Buddha. 

Arulnandi, without considering the Origin, develop¬ 
ment and the divisions of Buddhism, straightaway proceeds 
to discuss the philosophy of the Sautrantika school of 
Buddhism. In the Supakkam also the author discusser the 
salient features of &aiva Siddhanta by repudiating the 
alien views such as Sautrantika, Madhyamika etc. (1,1,5.). 
But he has not tried to give the origin of Sautrantika, but 
simply says that he is one among the four followers of the 
Buddha. “The name Sautrantika arose from the fact that 
the venerated Buddha said to certain of his disciples who 
asked what was the ultimate purport (anta) of the aphorism 
(sutra), ‘As you have inquired the final purport of the 
aphorism; be Sautr^ntikas’.”" 

In the first verse referring to the Sautrantika school, 
Arulnandi refers' to five vows ( silam) known as satya r 
ahimsd, asteya , bwhmacarya and sangraha. Some thinkers 
may interpret the word * sllam ’ to mean the five skandhas - 
The entire verse points out the ethical-dpctrines of the 
Sautrantika, while the idea of the nature of consciousness 
etc., are dealt with in the subsequent verses. Arulnandi in 
the same verse says, ^ 60 tr$ Qan6rran&& Q&err£ 

Tattavaprakasar, the commentator of this 
text, interprets this line to mean ‘non-discrimination of 
caste by the Sautrantika’. 'This interpretation seems to be 
misleading. If the Sautrantikas are said to have developed 
non-casteism, it implies that the remaining three schools 
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practised casteism. Though Buddhism emerged as an altru¬ 
istic school, it developed antagonism towards Brahmanism 
at the social and cultural levels. But there is no necessity 
to point out this view here by Arulnandi whose primary 
task is to refute his philosophical rivals and establish his 
own doctrine. 

The word has another connotation^., univer¬ 

sal. There is’ every reason to believe that Arulnandi means 
by this term only the concept of uniV'ersals (sdmdnya) which 
are not admitted by the Sautrantikas. As everything is 
said to be momentary, qnly bare particulars exist and 
there are no abstract universals. The concept of a univer¬ 
sal is only Savikalpa and therefore false. Also, the word 
may mean origin. In that sense Arulnandi also 
might have meant this when he said: i &ng&nasT ggso/rjs’ 
(there is no origin for the world of objects or there was no 
creation at any time by any .creator). All. these varied 
interpretations are adduced because Arulnandi simply 
refers to this idea and has not discussed it either in the 
presentation of Sautrantika or its refutation. 

Logically it may be sound to argue that the Buddha 
was not an omniscient person. But it is said that the 
Buddha propounded his theses like the four noble truths 
etc., only after attaining nirvana which gave rise to philoso¬ 
phical implications such as the doctrine of no-soul, karma, 
of momentariness etc. Arulnandi takes up the premises of 
the Buddha himself to set aside his views and omniscience 
to him i.e., whether the Buddha has. revealed his dharma 
etc , before attaining nirvana Or after, is viewed, seriously. 
Arulnandi concludes that in either case the Buddha has 
not succeeded in his endeavour. But one may feel that it 
would be more wise to consider his revelations and justify 
their validity instead of doubting the Master’s attainment 

of miiktu 

Arulnandi refutes the contention of the Buddhists that 
Buddha had performed various virtuous deeds and gra- 
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ciously gave out the Pitaka texts, by saying that somebody 
before the Buddha might have determined the virtues and 
vices. In that case whom to venerate as the genuine pre¬ 
ceptor? It may be recalled that Buddhism has simplified 
the Brahmanic teachings, but the Buddha revealed his own 
findings after his enlightenment. We believe that the con¬ 
tents of the Vedas and Upanisads are the expositions of the 
seers who have revealed their experiences. No orthodox 
person doubts the veracity of these texts. Similarly, the. 
question of accepting Buddha as a Master does not arise at 
all, if we consider his teachings as'his own revelations and 
not borrowed. Each religion adores and keeps in high 
esteem its sacred scriptures and Buddhism is no exception 1 
' to this trend. 

Iii his reply to the contention of the Sautrantika that 
space is relative, Arujnandi simply states that there are four 
directions known as East, West South and North and those 
who perform certain jfcaraaj towards these direction^ will be 
rewarded with suitable fruits. Neither the author nor the 
commentator has explained this statement clearly. Any 
human being has to act by being in any one of these dire¬ 
ctions. But one doubts whether there are specific duties to 
be performed towards each o>f these directions so that one 
may get the stipulated fruits for the performance of the 
duties. Gan the directions themselves yield the fruits? If it 
is so, then one may adore the directions themselves. Natu¬ 
rally such issues arise, but Arujnandi proceeds to discuss 
other points in the Sautrantika school. 

. * » ' . 

Arujnandi makes an assertion that the trees have sense 

organs and life since they have flowers and fruits, even 
though the sense organs are not visible to human beings. 

- Here the author seems to have made a sweeping generalisa¬ 
tion. Not all trees yield flowers and fruits. In that case 
how are we to recognize the sense organs and life in such 
trees? Further, the discussion regarding the denial of soul to 
trees by the Buddhists and the ^aivites* attribution of life to 
trees does not seem to be sound. Another discussion which 

8 ’ 
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is unwarranted is about the eating of meat and butchering 
of animals. Though it involves a moral significance, it does 
not help us to understand the Siddhantin’s estimation of 
Buddhism. Arujnandi charges that the Buddhists offer meat 
to their God. The Buddha rejected outrightly the exist¬ 
ence of God whatsoever. The Sautrantika Buddhism is, a 
branch of Hlnayana Buddhism which strictly adheres to 
the teachings of the Buddha. We cannot decide that meat 
is offered to Buddha who is adored as a God, for, it is only 
the Mahayana Buddhism whichhas transformed the Buddha 
into a God. The Buddhists generally preach to the world 
that human bodies are impure. How could they purify 
them by consuming the, meat of animals? 

Among the five kinds of vows, non-killing gets priority 
according toSathanar, the author of the Manimekalai. The 
Dikanikaya (111, 74) and the Samyuttanikdya (4,342) of the 
Suttapitaka refer to the sacred oath taken by every Buddhist, 
viz., ‘I undertake the vow of non-killing’. The Buddhist 
texts reveal the incident wherein the Buddha rushed to the 
sacrificial pit of Bimbisara to prevent animal killing in the 
name of sacrifice. Buddha was the first saint to condemn 
killing and the Southern India underwent a reformation 
due to the impact of the message of non-killing and non- 
meat eating advocated by the Buddhists and the Jains. 

However, the idea of non-vegetarian dishes had found 
a place in Buddhism which seriously emphasised non-kill¬ 
ing. {This may be due to later decadence. “One should 
not kill, but can eat the meat of animals butchered b.y other 
or which attained natural death and. hence there is no vice 
about it.” Thus says Mlakesi, a Jaina work in Tamil while 
talking about the views of some Buddhist monks. Accord¬ 
ing to one tradition, Buddha-himself took pork and died. 
But all these stories might have added by the later Bud- 
• dhists who had developed-meat-eating. 15 

As the Buddhists did not postulate an independent 
Being to control and reign supreme over the human souls. 
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they had contemplated'liberation as a negative state where¬ 
in the human beings totally control'the passions of all woes 
caused by the aggregation of the five skandhas. The ^aivite 
scholar, having been committed to the theistic way of thin¬ 
king has tried to bring out the difficulties in the concept of 
nirvana. 

The Yogacara school combines both critical inquisiti¬ 
veness {yoga) and good conduct {dcara) in order to establish 
the reality of the mind ( dlayavijndna ) and to expose the 
unreliability of the external world. Arulnandi, at the out¬ 
set, straightaway dismisses this school as it lacks philosophical 
excellence. Though this system is reckoned as an offshoot 
of the Sautrantika school, yet it has its own unique contri¬ 
bution. Aru}nandi, probably, thought that other than the 
Sautrantika school, no other school of Buddhism was fit 
enough to merit his attention. Hence the meagre treat¬ 
ment accorded to the remaining schools of Buddhism. 

The Yogacara, however, brings to light the idea of 
subjective idealism and elucidates the states of mind. Accor¬ 
ding to this school, the subject-object distinction is to be 
annihilated. The teachings of this school are opposed to 
Saiva Siddhanta which postulates three real categories in¬ 
cluding an external world. The total banishment of the 
external world from the purview of philosophical discussion 
cannot be appreciated by the Siddhantin, for even to gain 
impressions of an object and store up in the mind objects 
should exist independent of the mind. “If all cognitions 
are empty of content, then the consciousness that there are 
no things is also empty. The comparison of waking to 
’ dream is due to a confusion. Dream experience is subjec¬ 
tive and private, while the waking is not so. Objects of 
waking knowledge endure, while dream objects last only 
during dreams.” 14 

To conclude, “While the Yogacara theory did a great. 
service to the science of logic, by pointing Out the necessity 
of thought for all reality, it betrayed its weakness by its 
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frequent denial of all non-mental reality and experience. 
The use-of the term dldyavijndna is too indefinite.” 11 

It is generally claimed that MSdhyamika Buddhism 
involves the study of Excellent dialectics of Nagarjuna, the 
founder of this school. It is a negative critical system 
which formulates the idea of middle path, i.e., adopting 
‘thejnean between extreme affirmation and extreme nega¬ 
tion.* For the venerated Buddha himself avoids the two 
extremes, viz-, eternalism and nihilism or exaggerated 
asceticism and easy secular life. The basic doctrine of this 
school that the world is tuny a should not be understood 
ip the sense nf‘void’ or‘nothingness’, but in the sense of 
indescribable’. The categories of intellect cannot under¬ 
stand the reality for, when any attempt is made to comp¬ 
rehend reality, they are baffled. 

Sankara, who is rtot satisfied with this system, dis¬ 
misses it as not worth considering,. In his words, “The 
third variety of B^uddha doctrine, viz-, that everything is 
empty (i.e., that absolutely nothing exists), is contradicted 
by all means of right knowledge, and therefore requires 
no special refutation.” 1 * However, Sankara uses the word 
\$unya in the sense of nothingness. Strictly speaking, 
iunya does not mean ‘nothing* or an ‘empty void’ or a 
‘negative abyss’, but essentially it means indescribable 
(dVdcyd or anabhilapyd) as it transcends the categories of 
intellect. 19 

Arujnandi has not given serious attention to , such 
subtle distinctions of the word ‘ iunya', but he is interested 
in showing that a soul exists in the body and that alone' is 
responsible for human intelligence. One may find that 
Afulnandi 1 does not give, serious attention to the meta¬ 
physical implications of the concept of Nuriya. 

While refuting this school, Arulnandi refers implicitly 
to the satkaryavada of 6aiva Siddhanta, i.e., the effect 
already exists in the cause. The no-soul theory of the 
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Madhyamika is refuted here by Saying that a substance is 
known through its attributes. Similarly, the existence of 
the soul is understood from the activities of the body and 
thus the realistic standpoint of $aiva Siddhanta is affiirmed. 

The Vaibhagika school, unlike the Sautrahtika, main¬ 
tains that the world of objects is known directly by means 
of perception and not through inference. “According to 
the doctrine, of inferable sensibles, there being no perce¬ 
ptible object, and consequently no Object from which a 
universal rule can be attained, it will be impossible that 
any illation should take place,'and therefore a contradiction 
will emerge to the con sciousness of all mankind. Objects 
therefore are of two kinds, sensible, and cogitable. Of thes'e,' 
apprehension is a non-discriminative instrument of know¬ 
ledge as other than mere representation; cognition which is 
discriminative is not a form ofevidence, as being a merely 
ideal ‘cognition.”" 0 Arulnandi has presented and refuted 
this school on the basis of. epistemological considerations, 
but has not considered its other doctrines. Probably, he 
might have decided to show the drawbacks in the theory of 
knowledge, propounded by this school so as to check the 
further philosophical claims of this school. 

To say that the objective world is known through the 
sva-laksanas, which are indefinite in number, fleeting in 
character and the only basis of the external' world is an 
unwarranted assumption of which nothing can be said or 
known and may as well be . dispensed with.* 1 Again, “The 
Vaibhagika, like the rest of the Buddhists, has attmepted 
to workout the implications of Gotama’s teaching, seems 
to have stopped short at the penultimate stage lest 
he should do violence to it, while the other schools 
have carried on the investigation further. One unsatis- 
factoty character of the doctrine, viewed by itself and not 
in relation to its traditional basis, is due to the attempt it 
makes to think of reality after abolishing time and. space 
from the objective spheres. Its dimensionless sva-laksanas 
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can have no verity about them. Herein lies its chief weak¬ 
ness which should have suggested to the Yogacara the 
doctrine of pure subjectivism.”” 

Epistemologically, Vaibhagikas subscribe to naive rea¬ 
lism, since they, as natural dualists, maintain that mind 
and nature have independent existence.” ‘‘The Vaibhasi- > 
kas, however, as well as the Sautrantikas admit the perma- - 
nent reality of the underlying elements or their extra-men¬ 
tal existence. No definite account is given of the relation 
between the underlying reality and the phenomenal mani¬ 
festations. The view of the elements or the noumenal 
counterparts of things is not clear. We are often told that 
even these elements are momentary... The unity of the 
individual s a fiction for the continuous flow of mental 
states. The theory rests on naturalistic assumptions, and 
when strictly developed takes us to materialism or sensa¬ 
tionalism. Realising that we are dealing with transitory 
phenomena, the Sautrantikas argue that the underlying 

substances are inferred by us and not directly perceived.’”* 

• • 

Arujnandi’s basic question is that how the objects of 
knowledge (external) and the knowing mind (internal) can 
be united to produce knowledge. As realists, the Vaibhagi- 
kas advocate the theory of correspondence. Again, the 
formless knowledge cannot unite with the objects which 
have forms. Though the above view is true in a sense, it 
does not seem to be sound. For as*soon as we say ‘know¬ 
ledge’, we ask, ‘knowledge of what?’ The answer will be 
knowledge of ‘this’ or ‘that’. Knowledge must have some¬ 
thing as its object. Without a union between the knowing 
subject and the known object, no knowledge will be possi¬ 
ble and that union takes place in every instance of our 

knowing.- 
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NIGANDAVADA SCHOOL 

Arulnandi explains the views of the Nigandavada sect 
as follows: The adherents of . this sect adore the asoka tree 
laden with sweet scented flowers encircled with bees. The 
Jain a monks of this sect perform austerity ( tapas ) against the 
Vedic tradition, abandon cloths and become nude, become 
dirty due to non-bathing, abjure family life, remain asce- 
' tics, eat excessively, sleep on mat and keep peacock feathers 
in hands. To this'sect Arugadeva is. the Lord who is im- « 
mortal and hailed by Indra and other celestials. As the' 
full moon is clothed in coolness, the Lord shines forth in 
the eight noble qualities manifested by Himself and He has 
relinquished eight evil qualities. 1 

Arugadeva, the Supreme Lord of the Nigandavadin, 
has not been affected by the evil influence of the indriyas ' 
and He, as an omniscient being, knows instantly the hap¬ 
penings in all places and at all' times.. He' is the Lord of 
austerities, who bestows grace equally to those who worship 
Him and who worship not. His other auspicious qualities 
are as follows: The blemishless.qualities represent the non¬ 
adherence to the prohibited deeds. The Lord of the 
Nigandavadin is untouched by the evils of hunger, thirst, 
fear, envy, liking, lust, contemplation, abusing, disease, 
death, sweating, surprise, pride, astonishment, eating, birth 
and sleep. But He is endowed with the eight virtuous 
qualities. He is supposed to have been seated in the high¬ 
est heaven above this world and imparted His teachings in 
‘one word’ to the host of siddhas who had gathered there. 
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s The siddhas keeping in mind that one word, composed 
many treatises in the name os Saranam, To gam, etc., mainly 
to desist the worldly people from delusion.- The quintess¬ 
ence of these- books is that time, space, dharma, adharma, 
virtue, vice, atomic bodies, bondage and release are all 
created by none, but exist eternally. Among these, time 
refers to past, present and future and comprises of all the 
three periods of time at once. The soul, being limitedby 
time, embodies and fills in completely and develops as 
youth, adolescence, and old age. It undergoes various 
changes and it is of the form of intelligence. The dharmd- 
stikayam (the body taken due to virtues) helps the soul over¬ 
come the evil influences of the karmic body or the bhuta- 
kdyam (physical body) and subsequently the soul attains 
eternal liberation. On the contrary, the adharmdstikdyam 
(the body taken due to vices) keeps the soul bound by the 
physical body. According to Arulnandi, the virtues further 
the evolution of the soul towards liberation while vices con¬ 
tribute to the bondage of the soul. Virtuous acts perfor¬ 
med through mind, word and dped result in punya while 
the vicious acts result in papa. AkdSa or space gives room 
for everything including pudgala. Pudgala literally means 
niatter. The matter modifies itself into several objects and 
Arulnandi mentions some products of matter like iron, 
stones, trees, etc. The six kinds of perceptual activities 
such as taste, sight, touch, etc., are malignant in nature 
causing bondage. If we are free form the clutches of these 
activities, we engage in the discipline called tapas (austerity) 
or good 'karma. This eventually bringsforth good births. 
In the several births we undergo, we enjoy the fruits of 
virtues and vices and when they are exhausted, we attain 

liberation. 

REFUTATION \ 

The Nigandavadin holds that Arugadeva is devoid of 
eight wicked qualities and is associated with eight noble 
dualities like the moon and its coolness. Arulnandi points 
out the untenability of the analogy put fourth by this Jaina 
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sect. Coolness in moon is inherent .while virtues are Only 
associated and acquired. Therefore, it would mean that 
the Lord of the Nigaridavadin had already possessed evils 
, before he laid them down. Hence superiority cannot be 
claimed of Him. But, if the Nigandavadin says that his 
Lord has annihilated the evil qualities and obtained per¬ 
fection, then it would imply that someone superior to their 
Lord should exist to enunciate the virtues so that the as-' 
pirants would be able to attain salvation. In that case, we 
have to presume a Superme Being who is more powerful 
than Arugadeva and who is being adored by the followers 
of the non-violent group. If the contention of Niganda¬ 
vadin leads to the position brought out by Arulnandi, the 
former has the obligation to specify the nature of the Sup¬ 
reme Being whom he has accepted implicitly, argues the 
latter. 

The NigandavSdin asserts that Arugadeva has desisted 
from the knowledge known through the senses and mind, 
but has become omniscient. Then, to say that he is 
embodied and immortal is to affirm the existence of mind 
etc. In the absence of senses and mind seldom can one 
comprehend the things. On the other hand, if it is stated 
that be has no body, then it is difficult to say that he is 
omniscient. Rarely does he know the three dimensions of 
time at once to know the object. Arujnandi argues that 
as Arugadeva is still in an embodied state, there is no 
emancipation to those who first lead a life of lust, anger, 
jealousy etc., and give them up subsequently knowing their 
perilous conditions. If the Nigandavadin denies this and 
compares Arugadeva to a king, then, like the king, he also 
has to vanquish the wicked and patronise the good. But 
without doing this why should He dwell in the city surroun¬ 
ded by golden walls? The Nigaijdavadins claim that the 
eternal Arugadeva {Sdkalathan) made a word out of which 
the perfect arhat ( Ihalathan) compiled the doctrines of this 
sect to redeem mankind. If so, argues the Siddhantin, 
then it is postulated that the perfect arhat does hot possess 
any senses or mind. In that case, hbw could he listen to 
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the eternal Arugadeva and give it out again? It is like the 
dumb teaching to the dumb. 

£ Arujnandi proceeds to state that if Arugadeva dwells 
in a golden* palace, a sacred and blissful region, then He 
cannot understand the real grievances of the people on the 
earth. Also as He lacks mind etc.. He cannot come as a 
preceptor to annihilate the woes of the people. If it is 
emphasised that the Arugadeva knows the suffering of the 
earthly masses from the place where he dwells, then He too 
has the notion of sorrows and His golden palace of the holy 
land is also "enshrouded with sorrows and ceases to be a 
holy land. 

The Nigandavadin asserts that the soul pervades the 
body* If so, when a portion of the body becomes defective, 
the soul should also become defective and the size of the 
body should be proportionately reduced. Even as the 
water in a broken pot is lost, the soul will no longer survive 
bodily death. Therefore, it is not correct to hold, argues 
the Siddhantin, that the soul pervades the whole body. 

The scriptures of Arugadeva envisage that the soul, 
due to its virtuous deeds, takes a dhdrmic body (thanmd- 
ttikdyam) and due to its vices an adharmic body ( athanmd- 
ttikdyam). In the former, the embodied soul is elevated 
and enjoys pleasure, while in; the latter it is depressed and 
suffers pain. Also these two types of bodies are taken at 
the same time by the soul. Arulnandi denies this contention 
that the soul can never, take two bodies at one time. The 
Nigandavadin says that even as .the worm becomes an 
insect and then a . bird, the soul selects different bodies. 
The reply of Arulnandi is that in the case of beetles, they 
are not insect's and birds simultaneously but successively. 
Hence the soul inhabiting two bodies simultaneously is 
untenable. 

If the Nigapdavadin says that there is no Supreme 
Being (karthd) who knows the virtues and vices of the 
mortal beings and makes them enjoy the fruits thereof. 


/ 
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then there will be no one to enjoy the bliss of heaven and 
to suffer the pains of hell with reference to the virtues and 
vices respectively. To this view, the Nigandavadin might 
reply that even as an arrow delivered from a bow reaches - 
its target swiftly, the virtues and vices.reach the person 
quickly who performed the actions. Arujnandi points out 
the untenability of the simile and takes advantage of the 
same simile to strengthen his point. If the arrows are to 
• be delivered from the bow, a person (bowman) is required. 
Likewise, a karthd should be presumed to appropriate the 
Jcarmas to„ the individuals. 

The Nigandavadin has attributed to material bodies 
like iron, stone etc., souls with one-sense. But while all 
living beings are seen to die, stones and metals do not die. 
Moreover, if these material bodies do have souls, then.they 
must attain liberation. But it is meaningless to hold such 
,a view and only the Nigandavadin entertains this idea of 
attributing life to lifeless things like stone etc. The 
Nigandavadin holds that austerity {tapas) is performed 
when the six kinds of evil actions are rooted out (cultiva¬ 
tion, mechanical industry, writing, trading, teaching and 
sculpture). Arujnandi says that in commercial trade, un¬ 
less there is exchange of commodities, no profit can be 
gained. Similary, in the realm of spirituality too one has 
to eschew evil tendencies and aspire - for austerity. If it is 
stated by the- Nigandavadin that tapas is attained by the 
fruits of past karmas, then getting rid of evil actions is also 
due to the past karmas and the attainment of tapas is 
impossible if one does not engage in the performance of 
tapas. This obviously is circular in reasoning and no. 
wonder it is unconvincing to' Arujnandi. 

The reward for the mortification of the body is 
spiritual excellence (LDir&euLb) according to Nigandavadin. 
To this Arulnandi’s rebuttal is that if the attainment of 
moksa is guaranteed by the bodily suffering depriving of 
pleasures, then those who undergo agonies due to bodily 
diseases should be the first to attain moksa. If the Jains 
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reply that the aspiration' for moksa itself warrants bodily 
pain, then Arulnandi suggests circastically to cut off their 
. noses so that they can live in bliss for ever. The Nigan- 
davadin further argues that only after experiencing all the 
karmas of the past in this birthr one can reach the abode of 
golden city. But the kfirmas are limitless and hence, 
argues the Siddhantin, one cannot certainly exhuast all the 
karmas. Even if the complete exhaustion of karmas is 
granted; in that stage there will be no body and senses to 
do austerities, which are the aids to liberation* Hence to 
hold that one can reach the golden city after extirpating 
the karmas is like the attitude of a cat waiting to eat 
the fish after the ocean's drying up. 

Finally, Arulnandi criticises the view of the Nigan- 
davadin who advocates a theory of liberation without 
postulating a Supreme Being, the first cause. The attempt 
to reach heaven without the grace of God is like the 
attempt of a pot at the bottom of a well to reach of itself 
the top. Even as a person at the top has to lift the pot 
out-from the well, the creator God has to annihilate the 
karmic influence and grant salvation. The creator God 
(kartha) is Siva and so the Nigandavadin has to develop 
all egiance, to Siva as to follow the paths of caryd, kriyd, 
yoga and jndtia as enunciated in the scripture of the Vedas 
and the Igamas which have Siva as their author. 

evaluation 

The, Nigandavadins as referred to by Arulnandi are 
those who have relinquished food, property and clothes since 
they block the pathway to perfection. No women can attain 
liberation according to them. Though this sect has its own 
ecclesiastical and literary history, it does not deviate from 
the main creed. The philosophical doctrines of this sect 
are found in the Manimekalai, 2 a Buddhist treatise in Tamil. 

Arulnandi contemptuously considers the followers of 
this sect of jainism as those who eat sumptuously. But 
Arugadevan, the. deify of this sect has been depicted as one 
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who has discarded several requirements, of which hunger 
forms the foremost. When the Lord has relinquished 
hunger etc., one may doubt whether the followers be glut¬ 
tons. Probably, Arulnandi might have intended to show 
the cleavage between the Lord and the devotees. Again, 
Arulnandi gives an incomplete list of the items to be elimi¬ 
nated in actual life, say seventeen or eighteen. But a monk 
of this monastic order has to discipline his body and mind 
by practising twenty two endurances (parisaha). However, 
Arulnandi seems to have given the essential endurances. 

Arulnandi brings out the Nigandavadin’s conception 
of virtuous body ( dharmdttikayam ) and. vicous body (adhar r 
mdttikayam) and also the causes for taking such, bodies. But 
one is doubtful as to, ho.w to determine a body to be virtuous 
or vicious. On what conditions or criteria, one.has to decide 
the body? No adequate answer is found. Again, Jainism 
does not accept the existence of God and emphasises that 
man can work out his salvation by perfect living. Only 
god-head is approved, i.e., the embodied soul after casting 
off all the evils becomes a.perfect being as well as a Master 
to other embodied beings. Such an elevated soul is'conside¬ 
red as a Lord. But Arugadeva is not a God in the theistic 
sense of the term. Arulnandi, while refuting Nigandavadin, 
tries to show that there is a Supreme Being even to make 
Arugadeva a perfect Lord. 

Arulnandi speaks of Arugadeva as one of the celestial 
deity who dwells in a golden city and that lie cannot 
understand the grievances , of the people and if he knows, 
he too has been surmounted by sorrows. However, the 
Jains believe not in a Supreme God, but only in the eleva¬ 
tion of human being into the level of God. Arugadeva is 
also one such being and not an Ultimate Being as conceived 
and adored by the Saivites as Siva, Again, the Jaina con¬ 
ception of the self is not acceptable to the Siddhantin, for 
, the latter holds that the human soul is formless, but subsists 
in the body in which it dwells. It is not logically correct 
to say that the soul assumes the form in accordance with 
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the shape of the body. Arulnandi provides with adequate 
arguments to disprove such a conception of the soul by this 
sect of Jainism. ' . 

Arulnandi cleverly incorporates the moral argument 
for the existence of God. When he argues that God must 
be there to yield the fruits of the actions to the doer, since 
the fruits of actions will not directly reach the persons 
concerned. For-they are inert and unconscious and God 
as a moral governor has to render justice to the doer. 
However, the Nigandavadin holds that the results of actions 
Will reach the doer by themselves which idea is difficult to 
comprehend. Arulnandi also insists that it is impossible to 
exhaust all the kdrmic influences by oneself. God's grace- 
becomes inevitable for two obviops reasons, viz- (i) annihila¬ 
ting the karmas and (ii) attainment of salvation. Arulnandi 
refers to this view , as trade in which a small amount is 
invested to gain a big, sum. ; By submitting oneself to the 
lotus Feet of God, one enjoys the freedom from mortality. 
The basic commitment of Arulnandi to the accomplished 
end of th6 'Saiva Philosophy has made him argue against 
the Nigandavadin and establish his point of view. 





AJIVAKA SCHOOL 

* ■ \ * 

Before proceeding to consider Arulnandi’s treatment 
of Ajlvaka system, let us make an useful digression to pre¬ 
sent the above system since it is gen erally confused with 
the Svetambara sect. 

\ 

Hoernle 1 gives a fairly good account of the historical 
development, founder and doctrines of-the Ajlvaka sect. 
This sect arose as an antagonistic movement of Jainism in 
the sixth century B.G. and it was a community of religious 
mendicants. Gosala Maukhaliputta was said to be its 
founder whose name in Pali goes as Makkh^li-putta for 
which the Sanskrit equivalence is Maskari-putra. 'Regar- 
ding the name Ajlvaka, we do not find any significant 
information either from Arujnandi or from any other < 
source. Arulnandi has not collected the materials for his 
treatment as in the case of other systems. In Sanskrit the- 
word ‘Ajlva’ means mode of life, profession, householders 
and religious mendicants.- It may be presumed, then, that 
the word 'Ajlvaka’ has been (derived from djiva to mean 
that one who adopts to the mode of living suitable to his * 
community. 

It is interesting to note that the name Ajlvaka was not 
taken by themselves, but given to them by their opponents. . 
“The name Ajlvaka, as appears, was originally meant to 
stigmatise Gosala and his followers as professionals, though, 
no doubt, in later times, when it became the distinctive 
name of a mendicant order, if no longer carried that offen¬ 
sive meaning. Except the references found in the records 
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of their rivals — Buddhists and Jains — we do not find any 
record, of the doctrines and practice left to us by Gosala 
and his followers.” 2 Buddha contemptuously criticises the 
Ajlvakas that they were both theoretically and practically 
immoral. He uses the epithet ‘the bad man’ to refer to 
Gosala and says that like a fisherman, he caught men 
merely to destroy them. 

According to the Bhagavatl Sutra of Jainism, beyond 
the determinism with its practical application, there was in 
the main, no difference between Gosala’s doctrines and 
those of MahavTra. Arulnandi, while presenting the doc¬ 
trine of the Ajlvaka sect, states that it points out six colours 
known as white, brown, red, blue, super white, and green. 
He has not compared these colours with the types of 
human personalities. Mankind has been divided into six 
classes by Gosala according to Digha Nikaya. According 
to Buddhghosa, “Gosala distinguished the six. classes by six 
colours- black, blue, red, yellow, white and supremely 
white. The black classes were hunters, butchers, murderers> 
thieves, in short, evil doers. The blue were the mendicants 
known as Bhiksu, that is, the Buddhist fnonks. The red 
were the mendicants known as Niggantha who wore (at 
least) a strip of loin cloth. The yellow were the lay adhe¬ 
rents of the mendicants known as Achelaka, that is, those 
mendicants who were no clothing whatsover. The white 
were the mendicants, male as well as female, who were 
known as the Ajlvaka. The supremely white were the 
leaders of the latter: Nanda Vachchla, Kissa; Sanikichcha, 
and Gosala Mankhali-putta.” 8 

Though there was no doctrinal difference between 
MahavTra and Gosala, yet there is a well-known differ¬ 
ence between them. The orthodox Jains hold six groups 
with respect to the preparatory discipline ( parikamma ). 
The Ajlvakas or Terasiyas on the contrary counted seven 
groups. The term ‘terasiyas’ means those people practice 
everything under three aspects ( tray-dtmaka - assertion, 
negation and indifference). This view resembles the idea 
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of Syddvada promulgated by the Jains. “It follows that 
the Terasiyas must have made use of it in some special 
way and that this special way constituted their seventh 
group of preparatory discipline (parikamma). It may 
further be surmised .that this seventh group was concerned 
with the djiva ‘profession' of men and that for this reason 
the Terasiyas had received their alternative name of 
Ajlvakas or professionals .” 1 

This sect of Jainism was brought to the Tamil 
country from the northern parts of India. A few references 
are found in the Sangam literature about this sect. There 
are no doctrinal differences between the two sects of Jainism 
viz., the Ajlvaka and the Nigandavadin. The differences 
are only with reference to practices and beliefs with regard 
to source books, women, sub-divisions, ascetics etc. “By 
and large the difference in regard to the general philoso¬ 
phy observable in the two sects are not of a fundamental 
character. This is evident from the fact that both the 
sets consider a Jaina classic Tattvdrthddkigama - sutra as 
most authoritative. The author of the work was probably 
a Svetambara, but the Digambaras also regard it as one 
of their primary source books. All the same for a non- 
Jaina the puritan spirit of the Digambaras is so striking 
that he thinks that there are fundamental differences 
between the Svetambaras and the Digambaras.”* The 
Manimekalai and the Silappatikdram (the famous Tamil 
classics) refer to the Ajlvaka sect of Jainism. In the 
former the religious doctrines are spoken of while in the 
latter it is stated that the father of Kovalan after the 
demise of Kovalan and Kannaki disgusted with his life 
joined the Ajlvaka sect.* 

Dasgupta makes a reference to Makkhali, the founder 
of this sect thus: 

Side by side with the doctrine of the^ CarvSka 
materialists we are reminded of the Ajlvaka of 
which Makkhali Gosala, probably a renegade 
10 
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disciple of the Jain saint Mahavlra and a contem¬ 
porary of Buddha and Mahavlra, was the leader. 

This was a thorough-going determinism denying 
the free will of man and his moral responsibility 
for any so-called good or evil. The essence of 
Makkhali’s system is this, that ‘there is no cause, 
either proximate or remote, for the depravity of 
beings or for their purity.' They become so with¬ 
out any cause. Nothing depends either on one’s 
own efforts or on the efforts of others, in short 
nothing depends on any human effort, energy, or 
human exertion. The varying conditions at any 
time are due to fate, to their environment and 
their own nature.’ 

Now let us consider Arulnandi's presentation of the 
Ajlvaka sect. He introduces this sect with a circastic 
remark. According to him, the plucking of hair is contrary 
to the belief of the Ajlvaka that divine grace is common 
to all. 

The suffering inflicted by the practice of plucking the 
hair would make all living beings suffer. However, it is 
to be noted that the idea of divine grace is common to all 
is imputed to the Ajlvaka sect by Arujnandi. 

The import of the basic texts of Arugadeva, the Lord 
of infinite wisdom is as follows: Reality is constituted by 
five substances, viz., earth, water, fire, air and soul. 
These five substances manifest hardness, coldness, hotness, 
movement and intelligent respectively. Among these, 
earth and water have the tendency of going downwards 
while fire and air upwards. The jivas inhabit the bodies 
which are made up of the other four substances. When 
the soul enters bodies, it gets the nature of that body to 
which it is united. This is how these substances function. 
It is to be noted here that Arujnandi uses the term 
to refer to the substance. 
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Other than the jiva, the four substances cannot know 
each other; nor can one be reduced to the other. How¬ 
ever, the substances unitedly act in a living body. They 
do not come into being afresh; nor do they perish by lapse 
of time. They unite always not individually but collec¬ 
tively. Seldom do they change their nature. Never do 
these substances undergo creation, development, destruc¬ 
tion, resolution, neither can be eaten nor swallowed, 
nor digested, nor spit out; neither produced, nor unprodu¬ 
ced. These substances go through beyond the cosmos and 
take several bodies and forms. These unfold forever and 
everywhere and are of the same unchanging nature. 

Among the five substances, jiva the subtle substance 
is invisible to the eyes. Enforced by karma , it is born in 
the bodies with a form. As the soul becomes subtle in the 
gross body, human beings cannot perceive it,, but only the 
immortal Gods realize it. The composite things are always 
made up of the four substances, viz-, earth, water, fire 
and air. This implies that two or three substances cannot 
compose a thing. According to Arujnandi the Ajivaka sect 
describes the qualities of the four substances thus: Earth 
has the qualities of smell, taste, form and touch; water, 
the qualities of taste, form, and touch; fire, the qualities of 
form, and touch and air, the quality of touch only. The 
four substances combine in various proportions to produce 
various objects. The objects thus produced may have any 
one of the five sense qualities as predominating the others. 

Arujnandi says that there are six colours according to 
this sect known as white, golden, red, blue, green and 
pure white. Among these, pure white is the colour per¬ 
taining to the heavenly regions. The other five colours 
will commingle with the four substances and have earthly 
forms. The soul perceives these forms by means of con¬ 
junction and disjunction. In the womb itself the soul is 
being attached to the result of the past karms which have 
the following eight aspects: wealth and poverty, pain and 
pleasure, living in one’s own country and going abroad 
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'it- 

old age and death. Along with the five substances the 
Lord Arugadeva has included virtue ( punyam) and vice 
(pdpam) and makes the Jaina categories into seven. Those 
who understand this scheme as the highest wisdom will 
reach heaven. 


REFUTATION 


As there is no return from heaven, there is no scope 
for Arugaparaman (the Lord of this sect) to incarnate him¬ 
self on the earth. As such, he cannot contribute the apho¬ 
risms (Jaina texts) nor can the texts come into being by 
themselves. All the five substances cannot unite themselves 
at Heaven and so the Lord cannot have any body. There¬ 
fore, the Lord can never know anything at all. The 
Jjfvakas unknowingly declare that there are two classes of 
arhats viz., Mandalars and Sembothakars. The former are 
those who inhabit the earth while the latter are the perfect 
ones. The Mandalars descend to the earth-and reveal the 
teachings of their Lord. Arujnandi argues that if this is 
the case, then these people cannot be distinguished from 
the rest of the people on earth. Then partaking in both 
earthly and divine aspects is inconceivable. 


It is wrong to hold that the soul attains knowledge by 
its contact with the body. If that were so, a man of indo¬ 
lence and an infant should possess knowledge. However, 
they do not have knowledge. If the Ajivakas maintain 
that of the four substances, two have upward tendency 
and the other two have downward tendency, then it is not 
possible for the four substances to form the body since two 
of them go upward and two of them go downwar causing 
separation and not union. Even if, by chance, *^5°™ 
bine to form a body, at any time they may separa 
selves and the body will eventually e es roye . 
substances are independent, then there should be space 
between them. This would imply that they cannot come 
together to form a body, being eternally independent. 
Thus the inconsistency in the Ajivaka belief that the four 
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substances unite to form the body is pointed out by 
Arulnandi. 

It follows from the above discussion that the subs¬ 
tances would be innumerable, distinct and independent, 
defying any grouping or classification. Since they are 
distinct, Arulnandi reasons that they should have opposite 
qualities virtually making one the enemy of the other. The 
strong substance would destroy the weaker. This impli¬ 
cation is contrary to the Ajivaka belief that the substan¬ 
ces are eternal. Thus the Ajivaka contention that the 
four substances unite to form the body is as laughable as 
the contention that thousand sticks by themselves could 
form a pillar. Thus the futility of the metaphysics of the 
Ajivaka sect is very clearly brought out by Arulanandh 
for, a significant metaphysics should help us to understand 
reality in terms of few categories. 

After showing the futility of the Ajivaka metaphysics, 
Arulnandi tries to prove the existence of God as an implica¬ 
tion of the metaphysics of the Ajivaka itself. The unten- 
ability of the union of the substances was already pointed 
out. Arujnandi adduces another reason that the substances 
cannot unite because they are non-intelligent. If the 
Ajlvakas say that the air is the agent of the union, it can¬ 
not be so for the same reason that it is unintelligent. The 
doctrine of karma cannot be brought in because it also 
meets with the same fate, that is, being insentient. There¬ 
fore, it is unavoidable and proper for the Ajlvakas to 
accept the existence of God who can bring about the 
union of the substance? to form the body that can be in¬ 
habited by the self. 

EVALUATION 

Since there is no doctrinal difference between Ajivaka 
sect and Jainism proper, we may note that the meta¬ 
physical categories according to Ajlvakas are six in 
number which come under the two exhaustive categories, 
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viz ., j iva and ajlva. Under ajiva we have pudgala (matter) 
kala (time) dharma (principle of motion) adharma (princi¬ 
ple of rest) and akdia (space). According to the Jainas, 
earth, water, fire and air are the products of pudgala. 
Therefore, the four substances enumerated by Arujnandi 
come under one category only. But Arujnandi counts these 
as four and includes jiva and papa and punya and call 
these as the seven categories of Jainism. This is obviously 
a misunderstanding of Jaina metaphysics. 

Further, it is to be noted that the two categories, 
papa and punya which are considered as metaphysical 
categories, are actually ethical categories of Jainism. 
Apart from papa and punya , Jainism recognises a&rva 
bandha, samvara, nirjara , and moksa as ethical categories. 
Of these, papa and punya are mistaken as metaphysical 
categories and no mention has been made regarding the 
other ethical categories. 




6 

BHATTACARYA SCHOOL 

Jaimini, the founder of the Purvja Mfmamsa system, 
wanted to defend and justify Vedic ritualism. The Vedas 
consist of two sections — the sections dealing with actions 
( karma-kanda ) and knowledge ( jnana-kanda ). Jaimini for¬ 
mulated the theory of ritualism in strict adherence to the 
Vedic injunctions. The purport of his epistemology, meta¬ 
physics, ethics and religion is the Vedic injunctions. To 
the sutras of Jaimini, Sabarasvami wrote the major com¬ 
mentary which was followed by several scholars. The two 
most prominent among them were: (1) Kumarila Bhatta 
and (2) Prabhakara, the founders of the two schools 
named after them. 

Arulnandi first takes up the Bhatta school of Mlmaih- 
sa and then that of Prabhakara. Other than' the four 
Vedas nothing is true and God is not the creator of the 
Vedas according to Kumarila, the disciple of Jaimini, who 
interpreted Jaimini’s texts. The primary concern of this 
sect of Mimamsa is that by performing the karmas as en¬ 
joined in the Vedas, one can reach heaven. The human 
souls are endowed with the detestable characters such as 
lust, greed, anger, etc., and hence it would be inappropriate 
to hold that the Vedas have been given out by human beings. 
If these gunas produce knowledge, then the Vedic state¬ 
ments will be of no use and false. Books can be written 

/ 

only by men of knowledge, but knowledge can be acquired 
only by studying books. Those who do not acquire know¬ 
ledge by studying will be either immature babies or dumbs. 
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This means that the books must be already existing to get 
knowledge. This is what really the contention of Mimam- 
sa. And, by implication, the Vedas could not have been 
written by any human being. If it is affirmed that God 
has revealed the Vedas, and He is devoid of body and soul, 
then while revealing the Vedic texts, He should have been 
embodied. Consequently, He becomes a man and His wis¬ 
dom depends on the books He has mastered. If He has no 
visible forms, then He can have no mind to think and no 
mouth to utter. Hence it is to be understood that the Vedas 
have no divine origin.' 

Further, Bhattacarya holds that the celestials, ( devas) 
sages, siddhas and human beings ( narars ) assert that they 
could not understand about the authorship of the Ve as. 
From one generation to the other the Vedas have been con¬ 
tinuously imparted to the people. Since the Vedas refer to 
the future births and states, they could have no human 
author either. The Vedas comprise of six ahgas and three 
Upavedas. The meaning of the Vedic texts is within them¬ 
selves and depend not on other works for their elucidation. 
The Vedas have neither beginning nor end but eternal. 


The Vedas contain informations regarding the injunc¬ 
tions and prohibitions, the description of the genuine paths, 
and the various mantras and their respective devas. We 
cannot categorise the Vedas as having one systematic stu y. 
For we have plurality of subjects in them. en P eo P e 
realize the part, present and future, the Vedas become the 
life-force and reveal their unified truth. It impl.es that in 
the beginning they were formless. The Vedic statements 
are unimpeachable with noncomparable bases and verbal 
roots. They also instruct the method of pronunciation. If 
one performs the rituals as recommended by the Vedas, then 
the binding factors are weakened and everlasting happiness 

is ensured. 

The vast universe is said to exist for ever and has nei¬ 
ther dissolution nor creation of any sort. The universe, 
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according to Bhatta Mlmamsa, is constituted by the atoms. 
The atoms combine to produce the universe due to the 
merits and demerits ( karmas ) of the souls. The universe is 
eternal and does not require a separate creator for its pro¬ 
duction. The universe manifests itself in the tattvas from 

earth, etc. The soul is eternal, all pervasive and intelligent. 

The antahkaranas are the instruments of the self, but the 
self is different from the instruments. By itself it is pure 
and formless, but due to the past karma it inhabits a body 
and experiences through the senses. 

The virtues and vices of the previous birth continue in 
the present birth too in the subtle form associated with the 
soul. According to Bhatta Mlmariisa, the actions will pro¬ 
duce their own effects. Probably, here Arujnandi refers 
to the apurva concept of the Bhatta according to which the 
past actions will leave their impressions or unseen potencies 
which will produce effect in the subsequent births. This 
is like the straw, grass and other leaves used as manure in 
the fields which help the growth of vegetations. The per¬ 
formance of daily rites as enunciated in the scriptures will 
yield happiness. The faultless performance of iced karma 
and agnihotra will make one attain the desired ends. The 
yagas like soma, while performed in all sincerity, will lead 
to happiness in heaven. 

The performance of the karmas as prescribed in the 
Vedas and the knowledge that the Vedas are internal and 
uncaused are the means for liberation. Relinquishing the 
karmas by believing that jndna alone will suffice for libera¬ 
tion, will make one an outcaste (a sinner) for whom no re¬ 
demption is prescribed even in the Vedas. The Vedas dec¬ 
lare that one can enrich with virtues by regularly perfor¬ 
ming Vedic sacrifices and yagas. One can derive pleasure 
by genuinely chanting the Vedic mantras like a man who 
appeases his appetite by taking real food. 

REFUTATION 

Arujnandi proceeds to refute the contention of Bhattas 
as follows: In the Vedas there is no reference to the uncaused 
11 
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nature ( Svayambu ) of the Vedas and only the Bhattacarya 
holds that the Vedas are uncaused. If there is any other 
pramdna to state that the Vedas are uncaused, let the Bhat¬ 
tas bring it out. The Mahdbhdrata , the grand epic, has an 
author (Vyasa) and similarly the Vedas too should have an 
author. Even as the products of earth and cotton are sel¬ 
dom made in the absense of potters and weavers respec¬ 
tively, the Vedic texts could not have come into existence 
unless revealed by a person. And that person is none 
other than the Lord with the crescent moon (Chandra- 
sekara). 

If the Bhattas claim that the Vedas were not revealed 
by God, but came into existence by themselves, then they 
must be mere noises in the sky devoid of any meaning. But 
if they deny this view and hold that even as a lamp reveals 
the objects and itself, the Vedas reveal everything and make 
themselves known, then the Vedas do not have reputations, 
but have only limitations. This view is akin to that of 
Kapila, the founder of Nirlsfvara Sankhya system. It is 
difficult to account for the beginning as well as the end of 
the Vedas. Further, there is no method to prove the form 
and formless aspects of the Vedas i.e., it is difficult to show 
that the Vedas were formless at one time and gained form 
at a latter time. 

The Bhattas say that the Vedas illumine by getting 
united with a person. In that case, they do not describe the 
person and hence even from the sound of the frogs Vedas 
may be revealed. The contention of the Bhatta Mimamsa 
that there is no another to the Vedas is based on the 
reason that the author himself is not perceived. Accor¬ 
ding to Arulnandi, this cannot be a reason for rejec¬ 
ting the authorship of the Vedas. The rejection, accor¬ 
ding to Arulnandi, is similar to the contention that there is 
no maker of the cloth imported from an island, since the 
maker himself is not perceived. Again, the Bhattas may 
argue that people of different countries with different 
languages consider the Vedas as true and chant them 
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invariably and hence the Vedas are uncaused. 
replies that the above argument will be similar to t e s 
ment which says that pots produced in different coun ^ 
in many varieties do not have any cause. However, 
produce the pot the potter is required. The faultless re 
tation of the Vedas, according to the Bhattas, will resu 1 
happiness. This is like saying that the flowers acqui 
fragrance after becoming a garland. This contention 
the Bhattas, according to Arulnandi, is like the meaning 
less roaring of the sea. 

According to Arulnandi, as the human soul is . 
to the body, the universal soul, viz., God treats t e um^ 
verse as His body and graciously has revealed the e 1 

texts to us. Since Cod is eternal and uncaused, . S .^ a 
terances also become eternal and uncaused. This 1 ea 
resembles the attitude of the people who regard the roya 
order as the very presence of the king himself and onour 
it. Further, if the Bhattas say that the Vedas are mean 
for the first three castes (Brahmins, Ksatriyas and Vaigyasj, 
then how are we to account for the astrologers w o a 
from the fourth caste and master the art without knowing 
the language of the Vedas'? In the northern part of n ia, 
no caste is prohibited from reciting the Vedas. To claim 
that the Vedas are self-contained and are of the nature o 
sound, but to deny any authorship is like saying at a 
born baby has no mother. 

If the Bhattas say that the soul is intelligent and is 
united to the body which has parts like pot etc., (those 
which have parts are perishable), then the soul will e 
destroyed along with the body when it decomposes. On 
the contrary, if the Bhattas argue that instead of the soul 
being united to the body, the bodily limbs themselves get 
united to the soul, then it can be argued that the body has 
no such power to unite with the soul. Hence, it is clear 
that a creator must be there to. unite both of them. The 
sprouts coming out of the seeds during rainy season will die 
during the hot weather and similarly do the created beings 
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die. Hence the universe is subjected to creation, preser¬ 
vation and dissolution and it is not eternal. Here Aru.- 
nandi refers to the impermanent nature of the world. 

If the soul is said to be all pervading, according to 
the Bhattas, then it cannot follow the paths of virtue, 
enter svarga and come back again (which is contrary to 
Vedic truth). If the Bhattas hold that like the smel o 
flowers tied around the pot the souls pervades the body, 
then it is implied that along with the body the soul shou 
also decay. Moreover, if the soul is all pervasive, t ere 
can be no transmigration. The great ascetics {yogis) 
transmigrate from one body to another. This fact re utes 
the Mlmamsa contention that the self is all-pervasive. 
The Bhattas have little understood the Vedas and hence 
such inconsistencies, says Arulnandi. 

The actions performed by a person perish along with 
the disintegration of the body and hence it is difficu t to 
think that the past actions accompany the souls for future 
births. If the Bhattas quote the analogy of manure {i.e., 
just as the plants spread in the land decompose their gross 
form and benefit the growth of the plants in the fiel in 
their subtle form, then the karmas at the level of stula 
disassociates with the body and combines with the sou at 
the suksma level), then it is replied that the food we eat 
daily has been reduced to excreta and this again can 
produce food. The actions by themselves cannot identify 
the soul and join with it since they loose their total vitality 
in death. To the employees in a firm the employer gives 
their wages as per the work done by them. In the same 
way, the gracious Lord unites the karmas with the merits 
and demerits of the actions done by the human souls. 

If the Bhattas declare that one can attain liberation 
provided one performs the karmas in association with 
jndna, then the very performance of rituals etc., will 
induce one to desire for acquiring more wealth. Subse¬ 
quently the soul will be in bondage and its knowledge only 
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limited ( paSujnana ) and hence no scope for salvation. As 
a man is committed to secure wealth and enjoy pleasure, 
his aspiration to acquire more and more wealth cannot be 
diminished. Similarly, the more one desires to perform 
sacrifices etc., to attain heaven, the more one will be 
entangled in performing rituals. 

EVALUATION 

According to the Bhattacaryan School, the Vedas are 
eternal created neither by God nor by human. But Saivism 
believes that the Vedas are revealed by ^iva. “If other 
schools hold that the Veda is not revealed, it is because the 
beings they believe in are- not expressly mentioned in the 
Veda itself as the revealer or they have not ascended to the 
true idea of God as the revealer of all knowledge out of 
His Infinite Grace. In any view, it cannot be true that the 
Veda was self-caused, it must either have a human author 
or a Divine author and it can only be an euphemism to call 
it Svayambu .**' Arujnandi clearly shows the untenability of 
the claim that the Vedas are uncaused by pointing out the 
lack of pramana and the method. 

While presenting the Bhattacaryan school, Arulnandi 
in more than one place refers to the term *«?©’ by which 
he means liberation from bondage. One may be easily 
misled by this term to mean moksa as envisaged by many 
of the systems of Indian Philosophy. But neither the 
founder nor the commentator of the Mimdfhsd - Sutra 
viewed seriously the concept of moksa. On the other hand, 
they insisted on the perfect adherence to the duties enuncia¬ 
ted by the Vedas mainly to attain happiness in heaven 
( svarga ). However, Kumarila and prabhakara developed 
their own views on the concept of liberation and the means 
to attain it. 

According to Kumarila, liberation must be eternal and 
it has a negative character. If liberation is conceived of 
having positive factors like happiness in heaven, then such 
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a happiness is perishable. Hence liberation must be caused 
by the destruction of self’s allegiance to the world of objects 
which binds it through the body, sense organs etc. Here 
Kumarila Bhatta is considering the destruction of the self’s 
relation to the world ( prapancasambandha vilaya) and not the 
cessation of the empirical world itself ( prapanca vilaya) as 
held by the Advaitins. 

Again, Mlmamsa rules out the possibility of Jlvan 
mukti and advocates the doctrine of Videhamukti. For the 
experiences of merit and demrit along with cognition, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, impression etc., would be 
negated when the destruction of the threefold bondage 
imposed upon the self by the world takes place. If merit 
and demerit remain intact, they may cause rebirth together 
with a body and lead to bondage. Hence their destruc¬ 
tion would stop rebirth as well as the production of bodies 
and thereby remove the possibility of bondage.* 

As Arulnandi’s prime concern was to show that the 
Vedas have been revealed by Lord Siva and to refute the 
dectrine of the Mlmamsa that the Vedas are eternal, b e ^ as 
n ot concentrated much on the above interpretation of 
the concept of liberation. 






7 

PRABHAKARA SCHOOL 

In the commencement of his consideration of Prabha- 
kara system, Arujnandi makes a note about the founder of 
Mlmamsa viz-, Jaimini. He also refers to the two dominant 
schools of Mlmamsa viz-> the Bhatta and Prabhakara. In 
the opinion of Arulnandi, the scripture composed by 
Jaimini contains the essence of the Veda which is for the 
betterment of mankind. Of the two interpreters of Jaimini s 
scriptures, Prabhakara and Bhattacarya, the former differs 
from the latter in their exposition of Jaimini’s texts. After 
making the above brief preface, Arulnandi proceeds to 
consider the Prabhakara School. 

Arujnandi takes up Phabhakara’s concept of apurva 
for consideration. The fruits of the good and bad 
actions of the past are appropriated to the soul by an unseen 
potency called apurva. Afukti , according to Prabhakara, 
is a state free from any actions i.e., to be like a motionless 
statue. These two views are presented as belonging to the 
Prabhakara school. 

REFUTATION 

The Vedas primarily clarify that the activities per¬ 
formed in the previous births will reproduce varied fruits 
(in the form of pleasure and pain) in this birth. But the 
introduction of the concept of apurva by Prabhakara is 
contrary to the Vedic authority. To say that the fruits of 
karmas are due to apurva and not due to past karmas is like 
saying that the sky flowers obtain their fragrance only 
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after they are worn on the head. Moreover, the Vedas 
affirm that bliss is liberation. But Prabhakara maintains 
that the annihilation of intelligence and becoming like a 
stone and sand is of the nature of liberation. If this is so, 
then those who have swooned and become unconscious 
should have attained emancipation. Again, when fire is 
separated from redness, it ceases to be fire and hotness 
does not sustain. It is unfair to hold that when the soul’s 
essential attribute viz intelligence is lost, it enjoys bliss by 
being like a stone. 

EVALUATION 

Both Kumarila Bhatta and Prabhakara believe in 
the concept of apurva (the unseen potency or ‘never 
before’). 

According to Kumarila, apurva is a capability in 
the principal action or in the agent, which did not * 
exist prior to the preformance of the action and 
whose existence is proved by the authority of the 
scriptures. The positive force created by the act 
and leading to the attainment of the result is the 
apurva. Arthapatti, or implication, proves the 
existence of apurva. If we do not assume its 
existence, many Vedic passages -become inexpli¬ 
cable. A sacrifice performed by an agent produces 
directly a certain potency in the agent which 
resides in him like many other powers throughout 
life, at the end of which it gains for him the 
promised reward. According to Prabhakara, 
apurva cannot be in the self since by its very 
omnipresence the self is inactive. He does not 
accept the view that the action tends to produce 
in the agent a certain faculty, which is the immedi¬ 
ate cause of the final result. That the sacrifice 

produces such a faculty is not proved either by 
perception, inference or scripture. Action is 
brought out by the exertion of the agent, and causal 
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potency must reside in this exertion. So we must 
assume the faculty in the action and not the 
agent.” 1 

From this, it follows that, there is a subtle difference 
in the meaning of the Word ‘apiirva ’'between Prabhakara 
and Kumarila Bhatta. This has not been referred to by 
Aruinandi. 

Arulnandi states the doctrine of apiirva as explained 
by Prabhakara and refutes it that it stultifies the very basic 
conception of the Vedas. Sankara too criticises the theory 
of apiirva on the ground that it is “non-spiritual”. Arul¬ 
nandi has restricted his presentation of Prabhakara only to 
the concept of apurva , while the latter’s interpretation of 
the Jaimini Sutras is manifold. 



8 

SABDA BRAHMAVADA SCHOOL 

I 

Arujnandi presents the thoughts of the J§gtbda Brahma¬ 
vadin thus: The universe, according to this school, is the 
deluded aspect of Sabda (sound).' The claim of the ignorant 
that the meaning is different from sound is meaningless and 
untrue. Real emancipation is to understand the doctrine 
that §abda is Brahman. The world of objects is a trans¬ 
migration of the §abda . Therefore, the objects of the uni¬ 
verse are Sabda only. If the objects are not identical with 
the words, how can the words acquire meaning? asks the 
&abda Brahmavadin. 

Though ‘y,' and ‘inrr’ are two different words denoting 
two objects, they unitedly refer to one and the same object, 
viz-, takshmi. Likewise, the word and meaning are in 
union with each other. Though the primary meaning, is 
Sabda, it can be expressed through various works and may 
be variously used to convey or refer to different meanings. 
This is explained by the analogy of paddy becoming 
parched i.e., just as the paddy is the womb for the parched 
rice which may assume different shape and colour, even so, 
Sabda is the womb of different words and their meanings. 

The £abda Brahmavadin substantiates his position by 
the following argument: Since the meaning is understood 
immediately after the word is uttered, it can be ascertain-- 
ed without doubt that the word itself is identical with its 
meaning. The l^abda Brahmavadin does not accept the 
suggestion that the word and its meaning are successive. If 
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that were the case, it would lead to absurd consequence 
that the word can exist independent of the meaning which 
is ridiculous. 

REFUTATION. 

The above contention of the &abda Brahmavadin with 
regard to words and meaning is taken for consideration by. 
Arulnandi. If, according to the Sabda Brahmavadin, all 
statements are the deluded aspects of the Sabda, then his 
statement should also be considered as a delusion'. The self- 
defeating consequences of the argument of the !§abda 
Brahmavadin is pointed out by Arulnandi. Moreover, the 
idea "that liberation consists in the realization that the Sabda 
constitutes the Vedic conception of salvation is not correct 
according to Arulnandi. 

The contradiction lies, as has been pointed' out by 
Tattuvappirakasar, the commentator, in that while accor¬ 
ding tfa the Veda, liberation can be brought about by karma 
and jndna, the Sabda Brahmavadin maintains that libera¬ 
tion can be brought about by the realization of Sabda. 

If the formless Sab da gets transformed into the world 
of objects (forms), then Sabda will lose its substance having 
transformed itself into this world. This is like milk becom¬ 
ing curd and the curd becoming the milk once again is an 
impossibility. Again, the world is an appearance of the 
6abda, according to the 3abda Brahmavadin. If the 
appearance disappears, then there should be only one foMa. 
The one Sab da cannot be synonymous with the manifold 
objects. Therefore, it should be understood, says Arul¬ 
nandi that the word is merely a sign that indicates the 
object, but not identical with it. Commenting on this verse 
(no. 214 ) of Arulnandi, J.M. Nallasamy Pillai quoting a 
commentator indicates the fallacy involved in identifying 
the word with the objects as follows; “If the thing is the 
Parinama of sound, then when we utter the name ‘lire’, fire 
must be produced. If the thing i$ Vivarta then when we 
utter the name fire, our tongues must be scorched.” Again 
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he says, “As such the thing cannot be derived from Sab da 
by either mode. The word is a mere symbol or mark (£§}@ 
(gjnfluQuujiT) by which we have learnt to call the thing.”' 

If the word is identical with the meaning, then the 
word ‘^fP’ (ari) should have only one^ meaning. But it is 
used to denote both Lord Vi§nu and monkey. Therefore, 
the meaning of the word is derived from the object it 
denotes and not identical with the word itself, as held by the 
Sabda Brahmavadin. Real knowledge consists in knowing 
that the word .refers to an object. Just as the rice cannot 
become parched one in the absence of fire, word cannot 
acquire meaning by itself, but only by referring to an 
object, which is independent of the word itself. Again, real 
knowledge' consists in knowing that each word acquires 
meaning by virtue of its reference to an object. And only 
such a knowledge can be beneficial to mankind. 

First, we understand the object which is the meaning 
of the same, according to Arujnandi. Only latter do we 
associate the meaning with a word. Hence to hold that the 
word itself is the meaning is meaningless. Moreover, know¬ 
ledge arises due to the senses coming into contact with the 
object when there is consciousness as well as proper light. 
When this knowledge is represented by a word, meaning 
comes into being. 

When the human soul perceives a thing, the following 
are required: the object of knowledge, consciousness, the 
external and internal organs and the light. In such a state 
the thing and its meaning alone exist devoid of name. As 
light is necessary to reveal the objects kept in darkness; 
Sabda is necessary to know the different objects. The Sabda 
is not, therefore, according to Arujnandi, eternal and 
cannot be a cause for the object and itself does not 
become the effect and since it is impermanent, it is subject 
to destruction. Sabda has been created by Lord Siva and 
as such it cannot be God. 
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EVALUATION 

Arujnandi takes much care in presenting as well as 
refuting this system of thought. He tries to point out the 
inconsistencies in the arguments putforth by the Sabda 
Brahmavadin and establishes the SiddhSnta conception of 
the theory of meaning viz*, it is Lord Siva who has given 
the meaning to words. It is difficult to determine the origin 
of meaning to words and hence it has been concluded that 
the ‘origin of language has been lost in the mists of history’. 
However, Arujnandi’s commitment to theistic trend of 
thinking, especially the Siddhanta tradition, has paved the 
way for his conclusion that Sabda has been created by Lord 
Siva. 


9 

MAYAVADASCHOOL 

Arulnandi qonsiders the Advaita system in the name of 
Mayavada. Probably, Advaita might have been known in 
that name during his time because of its conception of mqyd 
as the centrifugal point. In his introduction to the Brahma 
Sutra Thibaut says, “The doctiine advocated by Sankara 
is, from a purely philosophical point of view, and apart 
from all theological considerations, the most important and 
interesting one which has arisen on Indian soil, neither 
those forms of Vedanta which diverge from the view repre¬ 
sented by Sankara, nor any of the non-Vedantic systems 
can be compared with the so called orthodox Vedanta in 
boldness, depth and subtlety of speculation.” 1 Contrary to 
the Mlmamsa belief that karma as enjoined in the scriptures 
alone is the means for liberation, Sankara holds that 
knowledge alone will lead to emancipation while karma is 
subsidiary to jnana. Now let us see the presentation of 
Mayavada by Arulnandi. 

While introducing the Mayavada system, Arulnandi 
'dentifies the core concepts of that system, i.e., the self is 
identical with Brahman and the world is illusory like a 
.-age. After making such introductory remarks, Arul- 
^andi says that he is going to consider the system as pre¬ 
sented by the Mayavadin who himself is a product of maya. 

According to the Mayavadin, the following are the 
A ascriptions of Brahman: wisdom, the cause of the universe, 
limitless bliss, formless, omnipresent, eternal, true, pure, 
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free from all identifications and qualities, the existence of 
which is testified by the Vedas and devoid of the distin ction 
between the knower and the known (i.e., the very fact of 
experience itself — Svarupajnana). Just as the one sun is 
reflected as different forms in the water kept in different 
vessels, the one Brahman appears to be different in 
different bodies. The sun can never be caught in the ves¬ 
sels and likewise Brahman transcends the body conscious¬ 
ness and is seldom known by the senses and the intellect. 
Hence it becomes difficult to comprehend Brahman through 
the six pramdnas. ■ 

In twilight the rope appears as snake and during day¬ 
light the delusion vanishes and we perceive a rope as a rope 
and never as a snake. Likewise the world appears as ireal 
due to ignorance, which is ontologically unreal. When 
Brahmajnana dawns, the reality of Brahman is realized (*.<?.,_ 
the cit becomes the Sat) and the unreality of the world is 
understood. The world has its locus the Brahman without 
which the former cannot come into being. If it is self- 
existent, it cannot be destroyed. But since it undergoes 
destruction, its existence must be due to falsity (mithyd). 
Just as a shell which is mistaken for silver is burnt to ashes, 
the world. which is mistaken for real will eventually be 
sublated in the pdramdrthika. 

According to Arujnandi, the Mayavadin holds that the 
material cause of the supported world is Sat. As the spider 
produces the thread from itself to form into a web and 
takes it back into itself, Brahman produces the world, sus¬ 
tains it and finally resolves it so that the world becomes 
unreal again. Hence the essence of the universe is Sat. 

Now, the author proceeds to present the components 
of the universe and how do they evolve from Brahman. 
From the pure Brahman originated the sky; from sky, air; 
from air, fire; from fire, water; from water, earth and from 
these elements, plants; from plants, food; and from food the 
body and its six substances such as skin, bone, nerve etc. 
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Arujnandi refers to the five sheeths that envelope the self. 
They are: 

(i) the outermost and the grossest sheeth viz-, 
annamaya kofa, constituted by the six substances, 

(ii) the prdnarrtaya ko$a, the sheeth of vital air, 

(iii) the manomaya ko$a , the sheeth of mind, 

(iv) the vijndnamaya koSa , the sheeth of the intellect 
and 

(v) the dnandamaya koSa, the innermost and the subtlest, 
i.e., the sheeth of bliss. 

Just as the sun is not affected by its different reflections 
in different waterpots, the Brahman is unaffected by its 
reflections on different selves and hence it is beyond all 
attachments. As the single thread strung through the 
beads of various colours appears as multi-coloured, Brah¬ 
man also appears, as different beings. Even as the thread 
remains the same throughout,. Brahman also remains the 
same despite the enjoyment of the individual beings. 

People due to devotion call the nameless Brahman 
with a number of names and Brahman which is one appears 
to be many because of its union with different bodies and 
experiences pleasures, pain, etc. The enjoyment ( avasthd ) is 
four in kind jdgrat, svapna, susupti and turiya. In the 
jdgratdvasta the fourteen organs which include five motor 
organs, five sense organs and four internal organs are in 
function. In the svapndvasthd only the four antahkaranas 
are in function. In susupti or in deep sleep state only citta 
. - n f unc tion. Turiya is a state where the functions of all 
fhe instruments are transcended. Bondage arises due to 
the wrong identification of the self with the instruments of 
knowledge. When this false identification is destroyed, libera¬ 
tion is attained. When avidyd is destroyed, mdyd together 
with its products is annihilated. At this stage wisdom 
(jridna) dawns and the non-differentiating knowledge of 
Brahman arises. 
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The systematic practice of the prescribed karmas 
makes the antahkaranas pure. Subsequently purification 
bringsforth jndna and jhdna enlightens that “I am Brah¬ 
man”. Even as the moon’s reflection is seen in stagnant 
water, one can perceive the self in mdyd when one realizes 
that “I am Brahman”. Knowledge of Brahman consists in 
the realization of one’s self as Brahman and becoming 
Brahman is a stage in which one experiences Brahman in 
one’s self. When body, karanas, prana, etc., loose their 
name and form and when the elements are destroyed and 
the self remains unchanged, the knowledge of Brahman is 
attained. We have to realize the ttuth of the great state¬ 
ments ( makdvdkhyas ) such as tattvamasi etc., enuntiated in 
the Vedas. They teach us no other truth than the basic 
idea ‘thou art Brahman’. Those who do not understand 
this basic truth engage themselves in the five kinds of 
asanas (postures) and eight kinds of yoga like yama, niyama 
etc., in order to attain liberation. 

REFUTATION 

After presenting the Mayavada in the aforesaid man¬ 
ner, Arujnandi refutes this system as follows: 

The statement of the May&vadin is confusing when he 
says that the only reality is non-dual Brahman and that is 
identical with ‘I’. According to the Mayavadin, mukti 
consists in realizing oneself, as Brahman. The sohambhdvana, 
elucidated by the Mayavadin, does not explain the concept 
of mukti. For the statement ‘I have become that’ has two 
interpretations viz-, one who enjoys and the enjoyment. 
Wrongly it is stated that the immutable Brahman becomes 
the jivas, by getting into its fold, karma etc. This view is 
like the statement that a barren crow has fed its young 
ones with a piece of stony flesh to satisfy their hunger and 
thirsty. According to this analogy, the nirvikalpa Brahman 
is the barren crow; the jivdtman, the young ones; and karmas 
etc., the stony flesh. Thirst and hunger symbolize the 
quest for liberation. 

13 
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The Mayavadin says that the eternal Vedas definitely 
hold that Brahman is the only Reality. If so, argues the 
Siddhantin, the same Vedas speak about triputi jndna i.e., 
jndtiru (knower), jndna, (knowledge) and jneyd (objects of 
knowledge) that contradict the original statement that 
reality is one. without a second. There is no consistency in 
the Vedic statements such as aham.brahmasmi and tattvamasi 
etc., If interpreted in the way of the Mayavadin, there can 
be no distinction between the knower and the known in 
the state of liberation. That means there will be no know¬ 
ledge and hence no mystic experience. The analogy 
expounded by the Mayavadin to enunciate the first princi¬ 
ple as one only like the sun reflected in the vessels of water 
is untenable. For Brahman is formless (arupa) and it cannot 
find a place in the body which has form ( rupa ). Moreover, 
when the vessel is kept in shadow no reflection of the sun 
can be seen. Likewise, there should be body devoid of 
Brahman. But even as a person looks at the sun in a vessel 
there is a soul to witness Brahman in the body. Therefore 
there is no substance in the statements like ahambrahmasmi. 

The indwelling spirit in the body could understand 
only in conjunction with the five senses and the mind. 
The scriptures too endorse this view. But the Mayavadin 
upholds the view that the One Brahman in union with the 
body knows by itself without the aids of the senses and the 
mind which is like the assertion of the existence of hare’s 
horn. The distinction between the supreme self and the 
individual self should be acknowledged. The Mayavadin’s 
statement that there is only one reality viz., Brahman is 
untenable. The Mayavadin maintains that reality is one 
like the ruby and its effulgence. Here the concept of one¬ 
ness is being destroyed. For, the existing ruby and its efful¬ 
gence are related as guni an&guna i.e., substance and attri¬ 
bute. If the Mayavadin states that there is one reality, this 
world which is unequal with Brahman has nothing to con¬ 
tribute to the Brahman and there will be no feeling either. 
The Mayavadin should understand the above said absurd 
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consequence of his position. Even as mistaking a rope for 
a snake in twilight, one mistakes the universe as real which 
is really an appearance, says the Mayavaidin. In that case 
the deluded persons must also be the transfiguration of 
Brahman. Then, only deluded knowledge will arise and 
there will be no scope for divine bliss to be experienced. 

According to the Mayavadin, the world is neither sat 
nor asat (anirvacariiyam). If that were the case, can any one 
speak of the world to have existence and non-existence at 
the same time? asks the Siddhantin. If the world has an 
origin, then it must exist. If it does not exist, it will never 
come into existence. When we speak of the non-existence 
of the world, we simply refer to its resolution into its invisi¬ 
ble primordial cause. If both Brahman and the world are 
qualitatively different from each other, there is no question 
of Brahman transforming itself into the world and hence 
the distinction between vyavahdrika and pdramdrtika is 
untenable because there will be only one Brahman. 

The Mayavadin holds that the unreal world coming 
into existence out of Brahman is like the threads coming 
out of the spider. From this analogy it follows that Brah¬ 
man is both material and efficient cause. The Siddhantin 
argues how the material which is acit could have been 
evolved from Brahman which is cit. The Mayavadin may 
reply that though Brahman is the causeofthe world.it 
cannot be identified with the world. The argument, accord¬ 
ing to Arulnandi, is untenable because in the production of 
a pot, it cannot produce itself from the clay, but requires 
three distinct causes, viz-, efficient, material and auxiliary 
causes. When these three causes obtain, the world is 
produced like a pot. It is also to be noted that these three 
causes are independent of one another. 

The Mayavadin claims that Brahman, the supreme 
Being, manifests in different bodies. If so, then how are We 
to account for the unconscious states of the bodies when 
they are in dream and sleep, or in the deceased states? If? 
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it is explained by the Mayavadin that vital air, mind and 
other karmas arenot active during those states, then it must 
be understood, according to Arujnandi, that either Brah¬ 
man becomes non-intelligent at times or even in its presence 
the senses become inactive. 

According to the Mayavadin, liberation consists in 
detaching oneself from the bodily attachments.- But, on 
the contrary, one shudders at the very thought of leaving 
the body even though one has suffered the evils of old age 
and disease. There could be no fear of leaving the body 
if the Mayavadin’s contention that leaving the body leads 
to freedom. Therefore Arujnandi says that eventhough 
the body is non-different from Brahman, it is different 
from the Brahman. The Mayavadin speaks of the beads 
strung on one string. Here the beads are many and woven 
in one string. This analogy is correct in the sense that 
Brahman is one- undifferentiated while the world is differ¬ 
entiated and many, i.e., the world is changing, while Brah¬ 
man is unchangeable. This doctrine does away with the 
theory of abhedavdda. This implies that Brahman is differ¬ 
ent from the world. Hence the abhedavdda of Mayavadin 
is unacceptable according to Arulnandi. 

According to the Mayavadin, the self in conjunction 
with the body undergoes the experiences of pleasure and 
pain. But he contradicts himself when he says that pleasure 
and pain do not pertain to the self. If the Mayavadin replies 
that pleasure and pain belong to the jlva and not to the 
self as such, the Siddhantin questions how the supreme self 
which is beyond the grasp of mind and speech can become 
the jivcfl 

The Mayavadin holds that the Brahman pervades all 
the jivas. If this is true, the jlva cannot be subjected to 
the avasthds. The Mayavadin may reply that it is not the 
self, but th e antahkaranas which undergo the avasthds .. If that 
is the case, then the jlva should be held responsible for 
the activity of the antahkaranas. To this the Mayavadin may 
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reply that the activity of the antahkaranas is not due to the 
active agency of th ejiva. He may explain this fact by 
an analogy of iron’s movement in the proximity of the 
magnet. But Arulnandi argues that from the analogy it 
would follow that like the iron which gets attached to the 
magnet cannot separate itself from the latter,- the antahkar¬ 
anas cannot leave the self; but externally attached to the 
self. Therefore, the Mayavadin’s conception of Brahman 
that it is essentially free form the antahkaranas becomes 
untenable. 

Even as the sun is veiled by darkness. Brahman is veiled 
by ignorance, mistaking its body and senses as itself. To 
say that the soul after leaving the ignorant body attains 
knowledge, that it is the same as Brahman and enters moksa 
wherein it becomes itself the only existence, is ridiculous. 
For it would imply that pure Brahman {amala) is ridden by 
impurity ( mala ). Purity is an eternal and essential attribute 
of Brahman and not an accidental quality. If impurity is 
ascribed to the soul which, according to the Mayavadin, is 
none other than Brahman, then in consequence impurity 
is imputed to Brahman too. These contradictions arise, 
according to Arulnandi, because the Mayavadin does not 
understand clearly the nature of the soul, impurity, karma 
and mayd and the first cause, the Supreme Being. The 
Mayavadin says that even as fire latent in firewood gets 
manifested later, the jiva latent in the body manifests 
itself as Brahman. But Arujnandi says that fire has been 
divided into two as concealed in the wood and manifested. 
Similarly the jiva is also different from Brahman i.e., 
duality persists between the Supreme Soul and the indivi¬ 
dual soul. 

When one speaks that he experiences as himself, duality 
persists here too for there is a perceiver and the perceived. 
If there is oilly one, as maintained by the Mayavadin, then 
one cannot even say that there is one Brahman. If the 
Mayavadin says that moksa is merely the annihilation of 
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ignorance, even then sentience will be present. If this is 
derived from and attribute d to mdyd, then Brahman too 
will be affected by mdyd and be, therefore, subject to destruc¬ 
tion. The Mayavadin does not know the real import of 
the Vedic statements (Mahdv dkhyas) like tattvamasi (thou art 
that). It only means that the self is non-different from the 
Supreme Self and it does not mean that they are one. This 
is the real import of the Vedic statement according to 
Arulnandi. This import of the statement which is beyond 
the comprehension of Lord. Vignu and Brahma can be 
known by those who attain the grace of Lord &iva, the 
Lord Almighty. To attain the grace of the Lord, however, 
the sddhanas like yoga and jndna will be of immense use. 

EVALUATION 

The presentation of the MayaVada system by Aruln¬ 
andi is quite remarkable and objective in the sense that he 
takes into account of the cardinal principles of the system. 
The quintessence of the Advaita Vedanta is quite objectively 
presented. In his reflection of the system, Arulnandi points 
out the logical inconsistencies among the various concepts 
like Brahman, jiva, mdya , bondage and liberation. Arul¬ 
nandi just works out the implications of Mayavadin’s own 
position and quite effectively shows the inconsistency of the 
consequence with the premises. 
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BHASKARA SCHOOL 

Bhaskara, who flourished in 900A.D after Sankara, 
criticises the fundamental philosophical doctrines of Advaita 
Vedanta propounded by Sankara. According to him, 
Sankara is a crypto-Buddhist. Sankara’s interpretation of 
the Brahma Sutra leads to non-dualistic trends whereas 
Bhaskara subscribes to the bhedabhedavada i.e., Brahman is 
non-different as the cause of the world who is also different 
as the effect or the manifest world. The individual self is 
also both different as well as non-different, which is a real 
part of Brahman. Its difference is conditional while non¬ 
difference in essential. According to Bhaskara, liberation 
consists in the combination of action and knowledge (jHdna- 
karma samuccayavdda). Nimbarka, Vallabha and Jlva 
Gosvami followed Bhaskara in interpreting the Brahma 
Sutra in terms of the doctrine of difference and identity. 

Bhaskara’s commentary on the Brahma Sutra, known 
as Bhdskarabkdsya, does not favour either Sankara Advaita 
or Visri?tadvaita of Ramanuja. The view of Bhaskara is 
understood as bheddbheda or the doctrine that unity and 
multiplicity are equally real.. Brahman as cause is one; 
identical and the casual state is one of unity, while as 
effects, it is many, different and the manifested state is one 
of multipilicity. Bhaskara emphasises on real modification 
(parinama) of Brahman. 

Arulnandi introduces Bhaskara school by saying that 
this system is different from that of the Mayavadin with 
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reference to the interpretation of the purport of the Vedas. 
According ,to Bhaskara, the purport of the Vedas is that 
Reality is one of identity-in-difference while that of the 
Mayavadin is one of identity. After such an introductory 
remark, Arulnandi proceeds to state Bhaskara system as 
follows: Everything including the jiva is real because they 
are the manifestations of the Cit (Brahman). In the state 
of release, the jivas will be freed from the limiting adjuncts 
and become identical with Brahman. This is the essence 
of the teachings of the Vedas. 


refutation 

The world cannnot evolve from the Cit or Brahman 
as held by Bhaskara, since the material world is acit. To 
hold that the world has evolved fram the Cit is like con¬ 
fusing knowledge with the object of knowledge. If Bhas¬ 
kara says that the identity of Brahman and the world is 
like that of salt and water, then Arulnandi replies that the 
saltness of water is not the essential quality of water, but 
acquires due to its association with earth. This means that 
salt is different from water and not manifested from water. 
Moreover, if a part of the Brahman became the world, then 
that part of the Brahman is subject to destruction. Since it 
is subject to destruction, it cannot be Cit , but only acit. 
This is a contradiction. It implies that a part of Brahman 
which is Cit becomes acit. Therefore, the contention of 
Bhaskara cannot be accepted according to Arulnandi. 


If it is held, on the contrary, that the whole Brahman 
transformed itself into the world, like a seed becoming a 
tree without reminder, then there is no meaning in attri¬ 
buting eternality to the Brahman. Thus Arulnandi points 
nut the logical inconsistency of the Parinamavada. Furt er, 
for a seed to grow into a tree, it needs the support an 
ustenance of the earth. If it is held that Brahman evo¬ 
ked into the world, what is the support for the Brahman?, 

asks Arulnandi. 
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Just as bracelet, armlet, ring, ear-ring, chain, necklace 
etc., are produced from gold, the world and its products 
are the manifestations of Brahman according to Bhaskara. 
To this contention of the Parinamavadin the Siddhantin 
replies that a goldsmith is necessary to produce ornaments 
from gold and persons to wear them. In the same way a 
person must be there to create this world and persons for 
whom this world is to be created. 

According to Bhaskara, liberation can be attained 
through knowledge and action. Both knowledge and action 
are possible for the embodied souls. By contradicting this 
belief, Bhaskara holds that liberation is possible only after 
knowledge and action are relinquished. The contradiction 
between the means and the end are well brought out by 
Arulnandi. 

EVALUATION 

Arulnandi sharply reacts to the contention of Bhas¬ 
kara that the object of knowledge as such are qualitatively 
different from each other. He substantiates that Brahman 
cannot manifest' as the world because the Supreme Being 
would be subjected to origin and decay, since Brahman is 
the sole cause of creation and destruction of the universe. 
Bhaskara insists on the combination of action and know¬ 
ledge (jndna karma samuccaya ) for the attainment of libera¬ 
tion. The jlvas are nothing but Brahman in its limited 
condition which really suffer the miseries of the material 
world. However, Arulnandi points out the difficulties 
involved in the conception of means and end. 
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NIRISVARA SANKHYA SCHOOL 

The Sankhya system of Kapila subscribes to the theory 
of atomistic pluralism and sets aside the traditional belief 
that God has created the world. It rather substitutes the 
theory of evolution for creation. The author of the $arva 
DarSana Samgraha brings out the philosophy of this school 
concisely that it maintains four several kinds of existence. 
They are as follows: (a) evolvent, (b) that which is both 
evolute and evolvent, (c) that which is evolute and (d) that 
which is neither. The evolvent is the root of all the effects 
and hence it is the ‘great one.* Since it evolves, it is known 
as the evolvent ( prakrti ) which has the equilibrium of the 
three qualities (sattva, rajas and tamas). The second viz^ 
the evolutes and evolvents are understood in terms of egoism 
and subtle elements. The third, evolute only means five 
gross elements, ether etc., and the eleven organs. Finally, 
the soul is neither evolvent nor evolute, but it is absolute > 
eternal and subject to no development.' 

Arujnandi explains the philosophical tenets of this school 
in a single verse thus: Among purusa and prakrti, prakrti 
divides itself into mitlam (root), puriyattakam (subtle body) 
and vikirti (gross body as well as the universe) and exists 
as sthulam suksmam and param. The purusa, initially when 
associated with the prakrti wrongly thinks that he is one 
with it. But when enlightenment comes, the purusa realizes 
that everything belongs to prakrti and it leaves prakrti and 
attains liberation. 
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REFUTATION 

If the purusa has pure intelligence as its true nature 
prakrti can never envelope it. So bondage is unintelligible 
on the basis of the Sahkhya dualism. But since the Sah¬ 
khya has accepted bondage of the purusa by the prakrti, 
there is no guarantee that there will be liberation, as the 
liberated soul can at any time be bound by the prakrti 
once again.. • 

\ 

According to the Sahkhya, liberation consists in passi¬ 
vely witnessing the malignant prakrti. Unless the purusa 
witnesses passively the prakrti , there can be no liberation. 
This contention of the Sahkhya is countered by Arujnandi 
according to whom there can be no prakrti to be witnessed 
by a liberated purusa. Hence the question of witnessing 
the prakrti does not arise. When the purusa is united to 
prakrti , the former’s intelligence diminishes a little and 
thereby he becomes lame. Even as a lame man seated on 
the back of the blind man guides the latter, purusa guides 
the dark prakrti , and eats the fruits thereof. However, 
this is impossible in the absence of an Almighty (&iva) 
according to Arulnandi. The Almighty is one who is re¬ 
quired to unite and guide the blind and the lame viz., 
prakrti and purusa. It is interesting here to note that. 
Arulnandi establishes the !§aivite view point by working out 
the implications of the Sahkhya metaphysics. 

The purusa by itself is not self-luminous and the pra¬ 
krti is non-intelligent. There must be a first cause to evolve 
these two. If liberation, according to Sahkhya, is the 
separation of purusa from the prakrti , then it is difficult to 
attain release. Neither pd$a nor the soul can bring about 
liberation. The Lord who brought about the union between 
the two is required to shower His grace to separate the two 
in order to liberate the soul. Following the prescribed 
path one has to earn the grace of the Lord for liberation. 
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EVALUATION 

As the Sahkhya system of Kapila rejects theistic trends 
and advocates spiritualistic pluralism as well as atheistic rea¬ 
lism, it is known by the name nirlsfvara Sahkhya system. 
Also this school of thought maintains an uncompromising 
dualism, i.e., dualism persists between purusa and prakrti. 
Like the &aiva Siddhanta, Sahkhya upholds the theory of 
satkaryavdda as far as the theory of caustation is concerned. 
But the former insists on the intelligent principle for 
creation, viz., &va while the latter holds that the world 
evolves from the mulaprakrti due to the identification of 
the purusa. The Siddhantin is committed to theism and he 
subscribes to the divine grace which is responsible for crea¬ 
tion while matter which is inert and unintelligent cannot 
manifest into other things by itself. 

Arulnandi has well brought out the gist of the Sahkhya 
system and has refuted it with relevant arguments. Though 
there are several blunders in the order of categories, viz., 
purusa and prakrti as absolute and independent entities, 
the Sahkhya system has well explained the theory of 
evolution in terms of twenty four tattvas. These twenty 
four. categories are accepted by the Siddhantins besides 
their own twelve additional tattvas. Arulnandi has not 
mentioned the process of evolution and the three gunas of 
prakrti anywhere in his treatment. Arulnandi’s contention 
that there will be no prakrti to be witnessed by the libera¬ 
ted purusa fails to take into account the realistic meta¬ 
physics of the Sahkhya System according to which both 
purusa and prakrti are ontologically real. 
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THE PANCARATRA SCHOOL 

The Pancaratra school has been explained by AruJ- 
nandi thus: Mayan, the Lord Mahavignu who is the Begin¬ 
ning, the Formless, the Omnipresent, the Effulgence of 
Wisdom has taken many births out of His own free will to 
redeem the souls. Out of His abundant grace He performs 
yoganirta (divine slumber), On the vast ocean (of milk) and 
from there He has revealed the sacred texts. 

The Lord o f Paramapadam (the sacred abode) has 
produced Brahma (*& /ojott ) from His navel and Brahma 
created the World and to dissolve the world Vignu has 
created Haran ( t ) and He becomes the custodian of 
the world to preserve it. He does the triple activities of 
creation, preservation and destruction. Further* the Pan- 
caratri states that Lord Mahavignu, out of His bounteous 
grace, incarnated Himself in this world as the Fish, the 
Tortoise, the Boar, the Man-Lion, the Vamana, Parasru- . 
rama, Rama, Balarama and Krigna. He is yet to incarnate 
as Kalki and He is the Lord of all celestials (C5^6u/rC5«ff6aT). 

The Lord as the Fish had borne the seven oceans in 
his gill, as the Tortoise shouldered the great. mountain 
(Mahameru), as the Boar lifted the submerged earth, as the 
Lion (Narasdmha) slew Iranyan (the demon), as Vamanan 
Measured the earth and heaven, as Parasfuraman, &rl 
Raman and Balaraman became the king of kings and 
destroyed the wiles of the asfuras and protected the earth 
from peril. He is yet to come as a horse to preserve the 


\ 

\ 
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prapancam the (universe) during the time of deluge. When 
an elephant was caught between the teeth of a crocodile, it 
' shouted for mercy by crying out ‘O my father’, ‘O my 
Lord’, ‘O the first cause’. The Lord, whom we adore for 
our salvation, instantly rushed for its succour and not 
only did He save the elephant but also did grant salvation 
to both the animals. 

The Pancaratrin also says that His Lord churned the 
ocean and offered ambrosia to the celestials, destroyed the 
aiuras in order to save the souls in several worlds. Also He 
elucidated the meaning of the scriptures to His devotees 
out of His grace and thus stands as the Supreme Lord. 
The Lord (Mayan) while creating the universe became 
the embodiment of mdyd, the Jiva, and the product of 
mdyd. He bound the mortals through mdyd and but for 
His grace mdyd can never be rooted out. One should realize 
this fact and should worship Him. Then mdyd will vanish 
and consequently will one be granted salvation and will 
find a place in the Vaikundam (sacred abode of Visnu). 

REFUTATION 

The Vedas declare, says Arulnandi, that the creator 
is one who has neither a beginning nor an end. So the 
contention of the Pancaratrin that Mahavisnu is the 
beginning of the universe is untenable since anything which 
has a beginning should have an end also. If He is the 
Effulgence and Wisdom, then He cannot be caught into 
the folds of mdyd and become the embodiment of mdyd. 
If the Panacaratrin argues that the embodiments of 
Mahavignu are due to His unblemished wisdom, then His 
bodies would not have the constituent, elements. But His 
bodies have such constituent elements which are perishable 
and hence He cannot be the creator of this universe. 

To the question how could Visnu possess the elements 
of the human body (like flesh, blood etc.) the Siddhantin 
replies that Sankara (Siva) went as a beggar to receive the 
sacrificial food and the bowl for alms was not filled up. 
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Vi?nu, out of pride, opened His nerve between the eyebrows. 
Blood came out in plenty and . from the loss of which he 
swooned. It was Lord 6iva who saved Him from his fainted 
state. The Lord who dwells in the ocean walked behind 
Lord Siva. 

If Hari (Visnu) could assume any form out of His own 
will, then it is asked why did He not produce His own head 
when His head was lost due to the fierceful act of Vlrabh- 
adra? The story goes thus: In the sacrificial rite performed 
by Daksa where Parames^ vara was ignored and Parametf- 
vari was ill-treated, Mahavi?nu participated as Yagnamiirti. 
When Vlrabhadra, diva’s attendant, attacked and cut off 
His head, He could not create His own head again. Lord 
6iva granted Him His head but of His grace and at the 
entreaty of His devotees. When this being the case, how 
can we be certain that Vi?nu could take His own forms 
desired by Himself? 

The Pancaratrin claims that Tirumal gave out the 
Veflas and clarified their meaning. But, according to 
Arujnandi, as people were ignorant of the Vedas, Lord Siva, 
revealed the Vedic texts with their interpretative accounts 
from under the banyan tree. So He is the genuine author 
of the Vedas , Agamas and Purdnas. Again, the Pancaratrin 
holds that Vi§pu begot Brahma (Ayan) But when Lord 
Siva plucked away the fifth head of Brahma, Vi§nu was a 
mute witness and He could not fearlessly create a head 
afresh. Hence it is improper to hold that this Brahma begot 
Rudra. Arulnandi says that the Pancaratrin should under¬ 
stand without mistake that every act is according to the 
will of Lord i§iva. 

The Pancaratrin asserts that Visnu incarnated Him¬ 
self to sustain the universe. But Arujnandi holds that 
Tirumal (Vi?nu) came out of the womb like other mortal 
beings. Brahma, who is said to be born to Visnu, was 
unable to create the world after the great deluge. He 
prayed to Lord f§iva and the latter made His presence in 
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the forehead of the former. All the purdnas narrate such 
incidents and hence it is clear that Paramesfvara was not 
a creation of Brahma. Moreover,. Arulnandi says that 
Narayana created Brahma and Brahma created Narayana 
and thus each is the cause of the other. But there is.an 
ultimate cause for both of them i.e.. Lord Siva who has 
skinned off the elephant as envisaged by the Vedas. As 
Paramesfvaran is the first cause, Visnu occupies the right 
side and Brahma the left side of Lord Siva.' 

According to the Pancaratrin, the world is destroyed 
by the fiat of Mahavisnu. But during dissolution even 
Brahma and Visnu will be destroyed and Vi§nu cannot 
prevent Himself from death. The relics ofVisnu’s frequent 
deaths are worn by Siva. Hence it is obvious that samhdra 
is due to the command of Visrrn is also meaningless. As 
samhdra is performed by Paramesfvara, He alone could 
create and protect the world. Again, the Pancaratrin main¬ 
tains that the entire universe comprising of earth and 
heaven is protected by Visnu. But on an occasion, Arul 
nandi, says, when the demon Jalandara threatened Visnu, 
the latter was frightened and did penance towards Siva. 
$iva had cloven the body of the demon Jalandara with a 
discus who came to disturb the penance of Visnu. Then 
Visnu after repeated requests obtained the discus from 
Lord Siva and protected the world from the endangering 
demons. This episode is spoken throughout the purdnas. 
Hence to say that Visnu preserves the universe is nothing 
more than to say that Siva preserves through Visnu. 

Arulnandi further holds that during pralaya Maha- 
vi?nu incarnated as a fish to preserve the universe and 
controlled all the seven oceans in its gills. He got pride 
over His achievement and declared that He was the Lord 
of Samhdra. Lord Siva who wanted to curb the egoism of 
Visnu speared the fish and severed its gills and eyes and 
put them on the trident as an ornament. When Visnu 
assumed the form of a tortoise to shoulder the mountain 
Meru, he was puffed with pride that He was the supporter 
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of the universe. Lord 6iva neither endorsed nor denied the 
claim, of the tortoise. But He broke the tortoise open and 
put on the shell as an ornament to His body along, with 
other skulls. 

Mahavisnu incarnated as a boar and cleaved through 
the seven worlds and kept them on His tusk. Then He was 
self-conceited that He was the only adorable Light of the 
Universe. Lord 6iva, who is fond of dancing in the grave¬ 
yard, tore off the boar’s tusk and wore its skull. Again, 
when Hiranya asked Prahalatha whether the latter could 
show his Lord in the pillar and struck it with his foot, 
Vi§nu appeared in the from of Narasimha and killed 
Hiranya. As a result, Narasimha was filled with ego- 
centricism and claimed superiority over other celestials as 
the creator. Siva assumed the form a bird (simbut, 
sarabha — a fabulous eight-legged bird) and easily con¬ 
trolled Narasimha by subduing His dominating attitude. 

Once Mahavisnu came to the earth as Vamana and 
begged king Mahapali for charity. The king offered three 
feet of land as required by Vamana. The Lord acquired 
the earth and heaven with His two feet and found no 
place for His third foot. He got wild and imprisoned 
Mahapali and hence Vi?nu cannot be a true Master. For, 
if one offers a gift, the recipients should be grateful towards 
the benefactors and should not harm them. During 
Ramavatara, Ravana sent an illusory deer to abduct Sita, 
the wife of Rama. Without knowing this treacherous plot, 
Rama followed the deceitful creature and lost his wife. 
The Pancaratrin calls such an ignorant person as the 
creator. Since Mahalakgmi left Him, bewildered was He 
and brutally killed Ravana and his troops at 6rllanka. 
To purge himself from the vice (sin of killing), Rama wor¬ 
shipped §iva (at Rames'varam) and got rid or his karmas. 

At one time Vi?nu was born with an axe ( paraSu ) .and 
was known thenceforth as Parasiuraman. As a devotee to 
Paramesfvara, he again performed austere penance of 
15 
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annihilate his sinfulness caused by killing several kings. 
Balarama too reigned his domain by remaining in yogic 
contemplation and meditation on Lord £iva who has been 
adored world over. Arulnandi requests the Pancaratrin 
that he should know that when sage Upamanyu was moving 
towards mount Kailas, the dwelling place of Lord &iva, 
Vasrudeva (Lord Krishna) at Dvarakapuri requested the 
sage to initiate him into the worship of Siva. Willingly 
the sage looked at Him graciously and touched His head 
with his hand and made Him a vassal of Parametfvara. 
The enlightened V asm dev a dedicated his body, soul and 
wealth to the service of His master and became a staunch 
devotee of Lord Siva. 

In the forthcoming era Visnu has to incarnate as a 
horse, according to the Pancaratrin. But Arujnandi says 
that if Vis$u does so, then none can predict what may 
befall Him from Lord Siva. For everyone will be aware of 
what had happened in the previous incarnations. It is to 
be realized that the glory of Siva, whose crown is adorned 
with konrai, flowers, is known far and wide. Further, can 
Vi?nu be considered as the creator who lifted the moun¬ 
tain to protect the cowhered and who annihilated the 
melancholy of an elephant by killing the crocodile? When 
a citizen launches a complaint towards the king, is it not 
fair on the part of the king to go in person to inquire and 
render justice? Just as the village guard eradicates the 
evils in obedience to the orders of the king, Visnu protects 
the universe according to the commands of Paramesfvara. 
Aagin, just because the agonised elephant cried * Adhi- 
mulam *. (the First Cause), can Visnu become the Primal 
Lord of creation? If a slave adores his master‘My Lord’ 
can the master claim himself to be Visnu? 

The Pancaratrin claims that their Lord had swallow¬ 
ed the earth and because of His grace the devas partook 
the ambrosia. The Siddhantin points out that when the 
dreadful poison arose from the ocean, the devas including 
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Mahavisnu approached 6iva and begged for His grace to 
save them all from mortality. 

If 6iva, out of His abundant grace had not swallowed 
the poison, how could the devas and Visnu have survived 
and tasted the nector? F urther, as Visnu was afraid of 
Surapadman, the asfura, He left the milky ocean and 
sought refuge under Lord Siva. Lord Siva created Lord 
Kumaran and the latter killed the asfura. When the devas 
including Mahavisnu complained about the treacherous 
deeds of Tarakasfura, Lord Siva sent Kali, His consort, and 
assassinated him. When the three asfuras troubled the 
devas, the devas along with Vispu requested Lord Siva to 
save them from the atrocities of the asfuras. Lord Siva 
obligingly burnt the three cities of the asfuras and killed 
them. When the asfura, Jalandaran drove away Maha¬ 
visnu from Hifc ocean of milk, Siva slew the former with 
the discus as requested by Mahavispu. Lord Siva saved 
the universe from peril by taking the poison which affected 
all the fourteen worlds. Thus these incidents show how 
Lord Siva did protect the universe. 

Arjuna (Parthan) on looking at his enemies from his 
chariot, declined to fight, since they were his kinsmen. 
He did not want to slain them and rule his kingdom. 
But his charioteer Lord Kri?pa pacified him with wily 
words and induced him to fight, (That is, not Arujna, 
but only Krisna was killing). Such utterances of the Lord 
have been regarded as sacred scriptures by the Pancara- 
trins. Then, says Arulnandi, the faulty statements of the 
Buddha (Mahavi?nu*s avatdra) can also be treated as a 
holy text. 

Arujnandi asserts that since mdyd is inactive (jadd), 
it can never become the souls; nor the souls become mdyd 
since they have activities like iced, kriya and jnand. 
Mahavisnu was regarded as the embodiment of wisdom 
(jnana svarupi) by the Pancaratrin. But he cannot become 
th emdyd as well as the soul, nor the latter constitute 
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Mahavisnu. These categories viz •. pasa (bonds), paSu 
(soul) and Pati (the Lord) are eternal. The omnipresent 
Lord who is Perfect appears as everything and He cannot 
become these. The Agamas declare that when the souls 
relinquish the impurities andu nite with Pati, liberation is 
attained. But the Pancaratrin holds that the immaculate 
Mahavisnu will become the ignorant soul. The defective 
works contrary to the Vedagamas are followed by the 
Pancaratrin. . Wise people would not accept such defec¬ 
tive works and interpret their import. 

When Brahma and Mahavisnu proclaimed their supe¬ 
riority over each other as the Supreme Brahman, Lord 
Siva who intended to curtail their egoism stood as a pillar 
of flaming fire in their midst. Neither of the deities could 
see either His Foot or Head. Mahavisnu who holds the 
cakra (discus) in his hand and who could not realize the 
real nature of Siva cannot be a real creator. 

In the combat between Mahavisnu and Tateesi, a 
&aivite saint, the latter caught the former, kicked Him on 
His chest, broke the discus and created one afresh and threw 
Him away in a swooned condition. Hence, Arujnandi 
asserts that the Lord with a trident is the true God and 
not Tirumal. Sage Durvasar, a devotee of Lord £iva got 
wild and kicked Mahavignu on His chest. As a result, 
there was a scar on His chest and He has been called 
Tirumarumdrban (He with the sacred scar on his chest). 
The Lord dwelling at the Milky Ocean willingly kept 
Mahalakgmi there since He considered that place a sacred 
one which was being touched by a devotee. 

Once Mahavignu intended to have sexual intercourse 
with Tlvi in the absence of her husband, sage Brliu. Since 
she did not yield to His request, the agitated Mahavignu 
made the marks of violence on her body. When the sage 
found those marks got wild and swore on the intensity of 
his true love to &iva that the ignoble Mahavignu who vio¬ 
lated the chastity of women should undergo ten evil births. 
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Mahavisnu on listening to the curse of the sage fell down 
with fear and anguish. The aggrieved Mahavisnu perfor¬ 
med penance towards Lord §iva. Siva appeared before 
Him and asked Him what He wanted. Mahavisnu re¬ 
quested Lord Siva to save Him from the curse of Sage 
Brhu. ^iva replied that Brhu was His staunch devotee 
and He could not interfere. Mahavisnu persistently 
adored the Lord and made an appeal to redeem Him at 
each of His births. Lord 6iva promised Him to do so 
accordingly. 

He cannot be the pure God ( nirmalan ) who was born 
ten times due to the curse of Sage Brhu and suffered 
throughout. Visnu is not the God to bestow release to the 
souls. The aspirant for liberation should adore the Holy 
Feet of the Blue — Throated 6iva (Neelakandan), the Lord 
Supreme. 

EVALUATION 

Following the lead of J. M. Nallasamy Pillai we can 
also state that “It may be distinctly understood that we 
do not want to open any sectarian controversy on the sub¬ 
ject matter of this chapter. We would fain have omitted it 
altogether but it would spoil the completeness of the work 
under translation.” 1 
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